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For the New-Yorker. 
TO MARY —, OF UNADILLA, ON THE DEATH 
OF A TWIN-SISTER. 
BY L. L. NOBLE. 
Now, Mary, wipe away that tear, 
And look along the vale, 
And say if you have ever seen, 
These hemlock-darkened hills between, 
A sight more purely pale? 
Nay, weep not ere you look or speak : 
—I know your heart is wrung— 
I only wish that you would say 
There never was more fair array 
Around the mountains flung. 
I seo 't is snow—'t is virgin snow— 
But yet, I will maintain, 
That is the loveliest in our grief 
Which yields a lesson of relief, 
And brings the lost again. 
Ob, Mary, she was fair and dear— 
But time will grief control— 
And when she fell away and died, 
The drift upon yon mountain's side 
Will eymbolize her soul. 


The quiet church-yard keeps her dust, 

Our softened bearts her love: 

Her spirit on immortal wing 
Hath found its bright, eternal Spring— 

The upper deep above. 

But soon the cold, white land will feel 

The south wind’s vernal kise— 
And then, o’er all the shrouded earth, 
With music will there be a birth 

Of Beauty, Life and Bliss. 

And it will thrill the sinking soul, 

And light our darkened eyes, 
While Faith shall grow, and Hope will grow, 
And we, for once, with all below, 

Will deeply sympathize. 

Thea wipe the tear, for God is here, 

By our deserted hearth, 

To give, for her he took away, 
A joy, to bless us while we stay, 
We never find on eartn. 
New-York, March 18, 1839 
Es 
Correspondence of The New-Yorker. 
NOTES ON ENGLAND AND SCOT 
Hatrreco, (Yorkshire,) Eng, 

* * * Tux great Railway betwixt London and 
had been always an object of interest to me, so I determined 
to reach Scotland by this route. The fare in the first class of 
carriages is about $12 50—the distance being 2094 miles. 
The cars are most perfect in their make and model. Each 
apartment contains six persons; each one sits, as it were, in 
his own arm-chair, so that you have no jostling and squeczing 
from your neighbor, but fat and thin are kept in their proper 
places; the linings are very elegant, and the whole interior 
well padded and comfortable. The first part of the journey 
from Londou is not so pleasant, owing to the number of tun- 
nels, some of which are some thousand yards or so in length. 
Each carriage is furnished with a lamp, which is kept burn- 
ing until all these are passed. 

The country through which you pass, until some distance 
beyond Birmingham, is uncommonly rich and fertile, and 
well wooded.’ Every species of crop promises well here. 
Warwickshire is avery rich County. They were busy cut- 
ting the grass; and heavier crops cannot well be imagined. 





The numerous little villages that lie scattered about here are 
some of the most antique-looking in England. The houses 
are mostly built of brick, with tiled roofs—the whole present- 
ing a most black and dirty appearance, and offering a strange 
contrast to the neat and beautiful lite flower gardens which 
attend them, with a profusion of rose-trees trained against the 
walls. Why an otherwise neat people cennot use a little 
paint or white-wash on their houses occasionally, is a puzzle 
tome. They are the same in Scotland, where secietics are 
aow offering premiums for the best-built cottages upon estates, 
and for their better outward adornment. I believe Shak- 
speare was a native of this same County Warwick ; and here, 
to this day, the ‘ willows grow aslant the brook,’ as if await- 
ing the approach of another Ophelia. Other Ophelias have 
come, no doubt, but Ae of the magic muse was not there to 
record the story. 

At Birmingham you have about fifteen minutes to swallow 
your only day's meal in—a terrible puzzle to your thorough 
John Bull, who is scarcely seated, with napkin all duly ad- 
justed, and eyes swimming with deiight as they wander up 
and down among the smoking viands, when the call of the 
train bell sounds the death-knell to eating, for that time, at 
least. Such a chap-ought to travel once or twice between 
New-York and Albany, where the go-a-head principle in the 
eating line is beautifully developed. Birmingham !—city of 
noise and smoke, and Chartist mobs, and tall, black brick 
towers, through which thick vapors and noxious gases day 
and night escape, and which tend to define the city’s limits— 
there is little pleasant about ye, except the neat little gardens 
of the poor mechanics, which lie in rows together in the sub- 
urbs, each one being parted off by neat hedge-rows of thorn |) 
nicely cropped, and half concealing the little wickets which 
give admission. 

Farther on, the country becomes more sterile and uninvi- 
ting. Near a place called Warrington, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of some extensive chemical works, the trees 
and vegetation generally are quite withered by the poisonous 
influences of the muriatic gas which escapes from these man- 
ufactories. Although the towers are built up to an astonish- 
ing hight, it seems of no use. The proprietor of the works 
has been obliged to buy in the lands that are thus rendered 
almost useless. 

Although delayed a full hour on our road by an accident 
to a crain in advance of us, we reached Liverpool at 8 o'clock 
in the evening, having left London at half past 9A.M. Put 
upat the Adelphi Hotel, an excellent house, and much resorted 
to by Americans; and should be encouraged by all good Yan- 


kees, it only for the simple fact of their always enlering on |! 


the bills the fees belonging to the servants—viz. waiter, cham- 
bermaid, and 00fs—two shillings sterling per diem; thus 
avoiding the coming in contact with those most impudent and 
ungrateful of all beggars, English servants. This may truly 
be said to be the greatest drawback on the comforts of travel- 
ing; for give these servants what you will, they are never 
content. There is no doubt but that the great intercourse 
between Liverpool and New-York has effected this change in 
the Adelphi Hotel here; and it must spread wide and fac in 
this country, for even the English themselves are becoming 
tired of the imposition. I will simply give you one or two 
facts to show the villainy of the thing. Ladies, in particular, 
are often excessively annoyed by a dirty fellow of a stage- 
driver abusing them, after much more than his real due had 
already been given. 

On the coach between Carlisle and Harwick, I met with 
an American gentleman traveling with his lady and child, 
and we fell into conversation upon this very topic. “ How 
much did you give the driver at the last stage?” said he. 
* One shilling,” I replied. ‘I gave two shillings for each of 


us, my wife and self; and yet te rascally driver, after re- 
ceiving the money, still held out his hand, and asked in & 
contemptuous manner— Is that all?’” Now observe that 
one shilling was exactly what old English travelers in my 
company were giving! While in York, an English commer+ 
cial traveler told me a good one of a certain Jehu, who, 
coming a little intoxicated in the night season, bad, by his 
mismanagement, upset the coach, causing much delay, and 
slightly injuring almost every passenger ; when another eoach 
was procured, and they arrived at the station where a change 
of drivers takes place. Punctual, as if nothing had happened, 
steps up Whip to the coach door, and jerking the fore finger 
of the right hand to the brim of his hat as rapidly as if @ 
wasp bad stung himn—‘‘ Remember the driver, your honors,” 
said he. A simultaneous shout burst from all the passengers 
* Yes, that we will, you rascal! as long as we live; and that 
| is more than any other fare you have had before; so begone 
with you!” There are no such fees given on the railre 
nor can they at any time be recovered by law, I believe. 
Just fancy an entire stranger to enter London, and proceeding . 
to the coach-office, get booked in a fare of $15, which he is 
told will take him to a certain place. Not so; for on every 
such $15 paid must be added about $4 for guard and drivers’ 
fees !—At a respectable hotel, fifty cents per day for servants, 
in addition to a heavy board bill, &c. 

There is a great similarity between Liverpool 
York in the business bustle, the crowded shipping, and in the 
active, enterprising spirit of their people; 
time there is a warm and friendly feeling vere 
toward the Americans—elways excepting en dine oad er 
‘ compromising spirit of the high Tory press, and for the mat- 
| ter of which one need scarcely care a straw; so fong as 
great leading class of the commercial and intelligent are 
us, the balance can but go for little in effect. 

The steamer British Queen had passed this way, on a trial 
| of her powers preparatory to sailing on the 10th of July. So 
| far, she had worked well. 

A part of what is called the ‘ Northern Railway’ goes from 
‘this to Preston, distant 124 miles; but I chose 
Mail to Carlisle. The weather now led 

_and an outside position the most desirable for reconnoitering. 
| The environs of Liverpool are extremely beautiful ; you ride, 
as it were, through a long succession of fine villas and 

uriant gardens. The Royal road is paved out for many miles, 
as the low position of the country prevents any other plan 
from being adopted. The whole is neatly walled in and 
hedged. Ata turnpike gate on our way, a ragged lad kept 
| pace with the ten mile per hour speed of the horses for a half 
| mile or more, endeavoring to tempt some passenger to pur~ 
| chase a nosegay which he held up to the top of the carriage 
| by means of a long split stick. I should have purchased of 
| the poor lad, but that, with all I could do, there was no pea 










































etrating my mufflings—(for we ride in this country, in July, 
with winter clothing )—in order to reach some half-pence. 

Preston is a fine old, antiquated town, where there are 
| several extensive manufactories, principally cotton. A stran- 
| ger is struck with the loud clanking made by the heavy 
| wooden-soled shoes of the factory women as they pass along 
pegaeeg The Catholics are said to beer & greater propor 
| tion here than in any other town in England. Preston has 
| also been the scene of Chartist borrors. 

I old-fashioned enough, with narrow, crooked 
streets. Here the dialect is odd enough; and, by ell eppeer- 
to inquire of her mistress what I said when eaking for glass 
of beer. 

Carlisle, the scene of such sad work in the troubles of the 
Chevalier Stuart, is rather a gloomy-looking place, in spite of 
the modern improvements that have been made. The new 
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—_—_—_————— 
bridge over the Eden is a fine work. Here the land becomes 
rather poor, and the face of the country changes its hitherto 
garden-like appearance. On the road is Brougham Castle, 
the seat of the great Senator.. There are fine woods sur 
rounding it, but, as a whole, the situation is very tame, and 
We now enter upon the Duke of Buccleugh’s property, 
which continues on in a direct line for thirty miles on the road! 
Here are the Cheviots at last—the romantic Cheviots, with 
their green and tapering summits dotted far and wide with 
white, fleecy herds. More shan a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since last these eyes looked upon ye, and gazed, from 
a distance, on your wintry summits. During that period, the 
summer and the winter changes have rolled over your ancient 
heads, but ye change not ; I see ye still the same: the bonnie 
wee gowan, and the green glade, and the spots of heather 
are bright and gladsome as ever. But not so with poor, fleet- 
ing humanity. My boyhood’s dream has changed since I left 
your quiet, well-loved haunts: the loved and the good are 
gone ; bright hopes have faded ; the shrill tramp of manhood’s 
cares and fears has startled away from the young heart the 
thousand bright-eyed things which kept in being the ever- 
bounding pulse of hope and joy—that clothed every place as 
with the sunbeam, and lit up with seraphic beauty the human 
face divivine. J. 8. 
From the Democratic Review. 
SONNETS....By Park Bexsamin. 








L 
I reap the praises of past years, and lose 
My mind among the temples and the shrines 
Eternal, in the sweet, recording lines 
Of bards majestic, who invoked the muse. 
I taste ambrosia, sip nectarean dews, 
And at the suppers of the gods sit down— 
Whoee radiant seats Olympus’ summit crown, 
And all around a glorious light diffuse. 
Yet soon the pageant fades, and real fame 
Alone the deathless amaranth can claim ; 
For unto me the splendor and the pride 
Of old mythology are misty dreams— 
A gorgeous spectacle that only seems— 
And none are gods save heroes deified ! 


IL. 
roy’st the relics of the Past, 


monster 

That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's sun, down to the sands was cast : 
And where these stood no remnant-tropby stands, 

And even the art is lost by which they rose: 
Thus with the monuments of other lands— 

The place that knew them now no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, oh Time: strong towers decay, 
But a great name shall never pass away ! 








C7 The last arrival of the Liverpool brought us the melancholy |! 
tidings of the death of WiNtunor Mackworth Prasp, M. P., in Eng- 
land, on the 23d ult, at the early age of 37 years. Mr, Praed is wide- 
ly known as ove of the most successful and magazine- 
writers of the preseat century, unequaled in playful wit and raivete, | 
and his death must be deplored by thousands who knew him but as | 
‘the author of Lillian.’ That poem was long since given in The New- 
Yorker, as many of his briefer effusions had previousty been, of which 
we now recall to memory ‘ The Belle of the Ball-Room,’ ‘School and 
School-Fellows,’ ‘ Palinodia,’ ‘ Utopia,’ &e. &c. We have, however, 
eve of bis characteristic effusions before us, which is far less known 
than those alluded to above, but scarcely inferier to‘ Lillian,’ ia merit, 
as we shall demonstrate by quoting it below. It is founded on the old 
German legend of which ‘Undine’ is the more popular version, and 
was written for the Literary Souvenir for 1832. It runs thus: 


THE BRIDAL OF BELMONT. 
A LEGEND oF THE RHINE. 


Wuenrs foams and flows the glorious Rhine, 
Many a ruin wan and gray 

O’erleoks the corn-field and the vine, 
Majestic in its dark decay. 

Among their dim clouds, long ago, 

They mocked the battles that raged below, 

And greeted the guests in arms that came, 

With hissing arrow, and scalding flame : 

But there is not ene, of the homes of pride 

That frown on the breast of the peaceful tide, 

Whose leafy walls more proudly tower 

Than these, the walls of Belmont Tower. 


Where foams and flows the glorious Rhine, 
Many a fierce and fiery lord 
Did carve the meat, and pour the wine, 
For all that reveled at his board. 
Father and son, they were all alike, 
Firm to endure, and fast to strike ; 
Little they loved but a Frau or a feast, 
Nothing they feared but a prayer or a priest: 
But there was not one in all the land 
3 More trusty of heart, or more stout of hand, 
More valiant in field, or more courteous in bower, 
Than Outo, the Lord of Belmont Tower. 


—Are you rich, single, and ‘ your Grace’? 
I pity your unhappy case : 
Before you leave your traveling carriage 
The women have arranged your marriage ; 
Where’er your weary wit may lead you, 
They pet you, praise you, fret you, feed you; 
Consult your taste in wreaths and laces, 
And make you make their books at Races. 
Your little poney, Tam O'Shanter, 
Is found to have the sweetest eanter; 
Your curricle is quite reviving, 
And Jane ’s so bold when you are driving. 
Some recollect your father's habits, 
And know the warren, and the rabbits! 
The place is really princely—only 
They ‘re sure you ‘Il find it vastly lonely. 
You go to Cheltenham for the waters, 
And meet the Countess and ber daughters; 
You take a cottage at Geneva— 
Lo! Lady Anne and Lady Eva. 
In horror of another session, 
You just surrender at discretion, 








country issued orders in Janu | 
ary last that every family in one of the provinces should set | 
There are no forests in Persia, | 
The King also or | 
that no beggars should be tolerated, except the lame, 
i This order is rendered by the host 
. But another order, 
one remark on the conduct 
the King, Sas, das cnc cheats oceupy himself with his | 
is order is supposed to have been prompt- | 
the King’s unwillingness to have his disgraceful faileee 
ex 
P. 


cas 
fl 


pedition against Herat made the topic of eonversa- 
> aoapagiae nat in civilization. are in Ta- 
0 ic presses, which are employed in print- 
books. The King has commanded that all whe 
shall be dressed in the European 
Missionary Herald. 
Lone Dars.—We have a letter from St. Petersburg, Rus- 


att 
hi 


his royal 


H 





sia, under date of June 13, the writer of which tates, that 
such was the m of the days in that latitude, at thet time 
sat he could see to read during the whole night, at 
Seder 2 Rene et ome. The long- 
ae ee mee upward of nineteen hours 

sun to sun; while on contrary, the shortest on! 
about six sun rising about nine and setting about 


Germantown Telegraph. 


VaLuasie Recirz.—Old Deacon H. (who was something 
of a wag in his day) used to sa: er bi ome had a certain 
emery or posting Sepqnatiag indigo. It was to fill a milk 

water, and to sift some indigo on the surface ; 





And live to curse the frauds of mothers, 
And envy all your younger trothers. 


—Count Orto bewed, Count Otto smiled, 
When My Lady praised her darling child ; 
Count Otto smiled, Count Otto bowed, 
When the child those praises disavowed : 
As a knight should gaze Count Oto gazed 
Where Bertha in all her beauty blazed ; 
As a knieht should hear Count Otto heard 
When Liba sang like a forest bird— 


Of Bertha’s beauty and Liba’s 

As the sun may think of Gp ciel that play 
O’er his radiant path on a summer day. 
Many a maid had dreams of state, 

As the Count rode up t+ her father’s gate; 

Many a maid shed tears of pain, 

As Count rode back to his Tower again; 
But little he cared, as it should seem, 

For the sad, sad tear, or the fond, fond dream— 
Alone he lived—alone, and free 

As the owl that dwells in the hollow tree: 

And the Baroness said, and the Baron swore 
There never was knight #0 shy before! 

It was almost the first of May: 

The sun all smiles had 











the indigo was it would ei sink 1 
ren s good tr She 





Unfurled the sail, unchained the oar, = 


And pushed the shallop from the shore. 
The holiness that sweet time flings 


_ all human and things, 

hen Sorrow checks idle sighs, 

And Care shuts fast ber wearied eyes; 

The splendor of the hues that played 
Fantastical o'er hill and glade, 

As verdant and barren cliff 

Seemed darting by the tiny skiff; 

The flowers whose faint tips, here end there, 
Breathed out such fragrance, you “— swear 
That every soundless gale that fan 

The tide came fresh from fairy land; 

The music of the mountain rill, 

Leaping in glee from hill to hill, 

Te which some wild bird, now and then, 
Made answer from her darksome glen— 
All this to him had rarer pleasure 

Than jester’s wit or minstrel’s measure ; 
And, if you ever loved romancing, 

Or felt extremely turred of dancing, 

You will not wonder that Count Otto 


Left Lady Hildegonde's ridotto. 


What melody glides o'er the star-lit stream? 
* Lurley! Lurley!” 
Angels of grace! does the young Count dream? 
“ Lurley! Lurley!” 
Or is the scene indeed so fair : 
That a nymph of the sea or a nymph of the sir 
Has left the home of her own delight, 
To sing to our roses or rocks to-night ? 
* Lurley! Lurley!” 
Words there are none ; but the waves prolong 
The notes of that mysterious song : 
He listens, and listens, and all around 
Ripple the echoes of that sweet sound— 
“ Lurley! Lurley!"” 
No form appears on the river side ; 
No boat is berne on the wandering tide; 
And the tones ring on, with nought to show 
Or whence they come or whither they go— 
“ Lurley! Lurley!” 
As fades one murmur on the ear, 
There comes another, just as clear ; 
And the present is like to the parted strain 
As link to link of a golden chain: 
“ Lurley! Lurley!” 
Whether the voice be sad or gay, 
'T were very hard for the Count to say: 
But pale are his cheeks and pained his brow, 
And the boat drifts on he recks not how ; 
His pulse is quick and his heart is wild, 
And he weeps, be weeps like a little child. 


O mighty Music! they who know 
The witchery of thy wondrous bow, 
Forget, when thy strange spells have bound them, 
The visible world that lies around them. 
When Lady Mary sings Rossini, 
Or stares at spectral Paganini, 
To Lady Mary does it matter 
Who laugh, who love, who frown, who flatter 7 
Ob no; she cannot heed or hear 
Reason or rhyme from prince or peer : 
In vain for her Sir Charles denounces 
The horror of the last new flounces; 
In vain the Doctor does his duty 
By doubting of her rival's beauty ; 
And if My Lord, as usual, raves 
About the sugar or the slaves, 
Predicts the nation’s future glories, 

Chants the requiem of the Tories, 

! she minds him. just as much 
Gerard minds the Dutch. 


Hid was the bright heaven’s loveliness 
Bencath a sudden cloud, 

As a bride might doff her bridal dress 
To don her funeral shroud ; 

And over flood, and oven fell, 
With a wild and wicked shout, 

From the secret cell, where in chains they dwell, 
The j winds rushed out; 

rk hills through, the thunder flew, 
And down the fierce hail came ; 

And from peak to peak the lightning threw 
Ite shafts of liquid flame. 

The boat went down; without delay, 

The luckless boatman swooned away ; 

And when, as a clear Spring morning rose, 

He woke in wonder from — 


And there he 7 by sunny cave, 
On the margin of the tranquil wave, 
Half deaf with that Ae = din, 
And wet, poor fellow, to the skin. 










He looked to the left and he looked to the right— 

Why hastened he not, the noble knight, 

To dry his aged nurse's tears, 

To ~ & the hoary butler’s fears, 

To listen to the t speeches 

Of half a dozen loquacious leeches— 

To swallow cordials circumspectly, 

And change his dripping clogk directly ? 

With foot outstretched, with hand upraised, 

In vast surprise he gazed and gazed: 

Within a deep and damp recess 

A maiden lay in her Joveliness! 

Lived she !—in sooth 't were hard to tell, 

Sleep counterfeited Death so well. 

A shelf of the rock was all her bed ; 

A ceiling of crystal was o’er her head; 

Silken robe, nor satin vest, 

Shrouded ber form in its silent rest; 

Only her long, long golden hair 

About her lay like a thin robe there; 

Up to her couch the young knight crept: 

How very sound the maiden ! 

Fearful and faint the young knight sighed: 

The echoes of the cave replied. 

He leaned to look upon her face ; 

He clasped her hand in wild embrace; 

Never was form of such fine mould— 

But the bands and the face where as white and cold 

As they of the Parian stone were made, 

To which, in great Minerva's shade, 

The Athenian sculptor’s toilsome knife 

Gave all of loveliness but life. 

On her fair neck there seemed no stain, 

Where the pure blood coursed thro’ the delicate vein; 

And her breath, if breath indeed it were, 

Flowed in a current so soft and rare, 

It would scarcely have stirred the young moth’s wing 

On the path of his noonday wandering: 

Never on earth a creature trod, 

Half so lovely, or half so odd. 

Count Otto stares till his eyelids ache, 

And wonders when she ‘ll please to wake; 

While Fancy whispers strange suggestions, 

And Wonder prompts a score of questions. 

Is she a nymph of another sphere ? 

Whence came she hither ’—what doth she here ? 

Or if the morning of her birth 

Be registered on this our earth, 

Why hath she fled from her father’s halls? 

And where hath she left her cloaks and shawls? 

There was no time for reason's lectures, 

Thefe was no time for wit's conjectures ; 

He threw his arm, with timid haste, 

Around the maiden’s slender waist, 

And raised her up, in a modest way, 

From the cold, bare rock on which she lay. 

He was but a mile from his cestle gate, 

And the lady was scarcely five stone weight ; 

He stopped, in less than half an hour, 

With his beauteous burthen, at Belmont Tower. 

Gay, I ween, was the chamber dressed, 

As the Count gave order, for his : 

But scarcely on the couch 't is — 

That gentle guest was fairly laid, 

When she opened at once her great blue eyes, 

And, after a glance of brief surprise, 

Ere she had spoken, and ere she had heard 

Of wisdom or wit a single word, 

She laughed so long, and laughed so loud, 

That Dame Uirica often vowed 

A dirge is a merrier thing by half 

Than such a senseless, soulless laugh. 

Around the tower the elfin crew 

Seemed shouting in mirthful concert too; 

And echoed roof, and trembled rafter 

With that unsentimental laughter. 

As soon as that droll tumult passed, 

The maiden’s tongue, unchained at last, 

Asserted all its female right 

And talked and talked with all its might. 

Oh, how her low and liquid voice 

Made the rapt hearer’s soul rejoice ! 

'T was full of those clear tones that start 

From innocent childhood's bappy heart, 

Ere passion and sin disturb the well 

In which their mirth and music dwell. 

But man nor master could make out 

What the eloquent maiden talked about ; 

The things she uttered like did seem 

= Se of a limpid stream ; 
or words rs h, if words ¢ ht 

Were the words of a aon of a far pe - 

And when she had said them o'er and o'er, 

Count Otto understood no more 

Than you or I of the slang that falls 

From dukes and du at attersall’s, 

Of Hebrew from a led Jew, 

Or metaphysics from a Blue. 
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a Otto swore (Count Otte’s 
ight well have ht him better breeding) 
That whether the maiden should fume or fret, 
The maiden should not leave him yet; 
And so he took prodigious pains 
To make her happy in her chains: 
From Paris came a pair of cooks, 
From Gottingen a load of books ; 
From Venice stores of suits, 
The youth hmclf had epocial pride 
himself had i 
In breaking horses for his bride ; 
And his old tutor, Doctor Hermann, 
Was brought from Bonn to teach her German. 
And there in her beauty and her grace 
The wayward maiden grew ; 
And every day, of her form or face 
Some charm seemed fresh and new: 
Over her cold and colorless cheek 
The blush of the rose was shed, 
And her quickened pulse began to speak 
Of buman hope and dread ! 
And soon she grasped the learned lore 
The old gray pedant taught, 
And turned from the volume to explore 
The hidden mine of thought. 
Alas! her bliss was not the same 
As it was in other years, 
For with new knowledge sorrow came, 
And with new passion tears. 
Oft, till the Count came up from wine, 
She would sit by ty tors high 
And watch the windings of the Rhine 
With a very wistful eye ; 
And oft on some rude cliff she stood, 
Her light harp in her hand, 
And still, as she looked on the gurgling flood, 
She sang of her native land. 
And when Count Otto pleaded well 
For priest, and ring, and vow, 
She heard the knight that fond tale tell, 
With a pale and pensive brew : 
Henceforth my spirit may not sleep, 
As ever till now it slept; 
Henceforth mine eyes have learned to weep, 
As never till now they wept. 
Twelve months, dear Outo, let me grieve 
For my own, my childhood’s home, 
Where the sun at noon, or the frost at eve, 
Did never dare to come ; 
And when the Spring its smiles recalls, 
Thy maiden will resign 
The holy hush of her father’s hails 
For the stormy joys of thine.” 
But where that father’s halls ?—vain, vain! 
She threw her sad eyes down; 
And if you dared to ask again, 
She answered with a frown. 
Some people have a knack, we know, 
Of saying things mal-a-propos, 
And making all the world reflect 
On what it hates to recollect : 
They talk to misers of their heir, 
To women of the times that were. 
To ruined gamblers of the box, 
To thin defaulters of the stocks, 
To cowards of their neighbors’ duels, 
To Hayne of Lady H.’s jewels, 
To poets of the wrong Review, 
And to the French of Waterloo. 
The Count was not of these; he never 
Was half so clumsy, half so clever; 
And when he found the girl had rather 
Say nothing more about her father, 
He changed the subject—told a fable— 
Believed that dinner was on the table— 
Or whispered, with an air of sorrow, 
That it would surely rain to-morrow. 
The Winter storms went darkly by, 
And, from a blue and cloudless sky, 
Again the sun looked cheerfully 
Upon the rolling Rhine ; 
And Spring brought back to the budding flowers 
Its genial light and freshening showers, 
And music to the shady bowers, 
And verdure to the vine. 
And now it was the First of May; 
For twenty miles round all is gay; 
Cottage and castle keep holiday ; 
For how should Sorrow lower 
On brow of rustic or of knight, 
When heaven itself looks all so bright, 
Where Otto’s wedding feast is dight 
In the hall of Belmont Tower ? 
Stetely matron and warrior tall 
Come to the joyous festival ; 
Good Count Otto welcomes all, 





“ Peace! in the silent evening we wil] meet 
Gray ruler of the tide ! ane 
Mast not the lover with the loved one greet thee t 
The bridegroom with his bride? 
Deck the dim couch ari 
The bridal couch, ight.” 


’ 
And the bridesmaid her hand could hardly hold, 
Its fingers were so icy cold. 
Rose Count Otto from the feast 
As entered the hall the hoary priest. 
A stalwart warrior, well I ween, 
That hoary priest in his youth had been; 
But the might of his manhood he had given 
To peace and prayer, the Church and Heaven. 
For he had traveled o’er land and wave ; 
He had kneeled on many a martyr’s grave; 
He had prayed in the meek St. Jerome's cell, 
And hed unseed St. Anthony's blessed well. 
And reliques round his neck had he, 
Each worth a haughty kingdom’s fee— 
Scrapings of bones, and points of spears, 
And vials of authentic tears— 
From a prophet’s coffin a hallowed nail, 
And a precious shred of our Lady's veil; 
And therefore, at his awful tread, 
The powers of darkness shrank with dread ; 
And Satan felt thet ne disguise 
Could hide him from those chastened eyes. 
He looked on the bridegroom, he looked on the bride, 
The young Count smiled, but the old priest sighed. 
“ Fields with the father I have won; 
I am come in my cowl to bless the son; 
Count Otto, ere thou bend thy knee, 
What shall the hire of my service be 7” 
“ Greedy hawk must his prey, 
Pious priest must win his pay ; 
Name the guerdon, and so to the task: 
Thine it is, ere thy lips can ask.” 
He frowned as he answered—* Gold or gem, 


Count Onto, little I reck of them ; 
But bride has skill of the lute, they say: 
Pay 4 me the song I shall name to-day.” 


banquet-room, 
Though over its boards, and over its beams, 
Sunlight was glowing in merry streams. 
The stern priest throws an angry glance 
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ing strings; 
The man —_ with a sseed oo 
And half relents from his ill; 
But he signs the cross on Bis aching brow 
And arms his soul for its warfare now. 
“ Mortal maid or goblin fairy, ve 
Sing me, I pray thee, an Ave-Mary! 
the maiden bent 
instrument ; 


« Larley! Lurley!” 
Of that be hymn hd faded, 
Nothing was left of the nym there 
For a year had masqueraded, 
But the in the midst of the wide hall set, 
w 





For the New-Yorke:. 


THE FALLS OF THE MONGAUP- 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


STRUGGLING along the mountain path, 

We hear, amid the gloom, 
Like a roused giant’s voice of wrath, 

A deep-toned, sullen boom : 
Emerging on the platform high, 
Burst sudden to the startled eye 
Rocks, woods and watefs, wild and rude— 
A scene of savage solitude. 


Swift as an arrow from the bow, 
Headlong the torrent leaps, 

Then tumbling round, in dazzling snow 
And dizzy whirls it sweeps; 

Then, shooting through the narrow aisle 
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am afraid we shall get stalled in the slew.” In the wettest 
parts of those flat prairies the grass is coarse and sedgy, and 
grows very tall. Where the fires sweep over them late inthe 
fall, and early in the apring, the young th is for a short 
time extremely slender and nutritious. But although I should 
myself never think of settling down upon one of these dead- 
level bottoms, and cannot in conscience say, that I think them 
either grand or beautiful, few of them are so wet, but that in 
ordinary seasons, they may be cultivated; and they often bring 
as heavy crops as the richest soil can yield. 

But the rolling prairies are of a very different and far more 
interesting character. Many of the inequalities of the ground 
are gentle swells, like the billows of the ocean in a calm. 
Others rise higher, sometimes sloping off on all sides with 
surpassing gracefulness, and sometimes extending the most 
beautiful sites imaginable for detached dwellings, or charming 
villages. 


all; but when level tracts are interspersed with undulations 


I have said that I do not hke the flat prairies at) 


have no doubt there will be much more ten years hence than 
there is now. The prairies will soon be taken up; and there 
is nothing in the way of their becoming densely populated. 
Already several ——s settlements are springiag up far 
out upon these smooth leafless undulations, aud ths buoy 
hum of industry is breaking upon the silence and solitude of 
a thousand years. One of t settlements is just com- 
menced on the great prairie which I have attempted to de- 
scribe, under the most encouraging a’ ut . Two rerela 
a yh ae farmers with a joint capital of $44,- 


| 000, in Rhode Island, sent out an agent to purc a town- 
| ship of 23,000 acres. To the astonishment of every body in 
the vicinity, he /ocated his township in the midst of the prai- 


irie. I believe there was not a single tree or bush on the 
| whole tract. But the long swells and other inequalities of 
| the service are extremely beautiful, and the soil is of the rich- 
est quality. 

The company highly approved of the selection; named the 








Of this sublime cathedral pile, 

Amidst its vastness, dark and grim, 

Tt peals its everlasting hymn. 

Pyramid on pyramid of rock 
Tower upward wild and riven, 

As piled by Titan hands to mock 
The distant smiling heaven. 

And where its blue streak is displayed, 

Branches their emerald net-work braid 

So high, the eagle in its flight 

Seems but a dot upon the sight. 

Here columned hemlocks point in air 
Their cone-like fringes green ; 

There trunks hang knotted, black and bare, 
Like spectres o’er the scene ; 

Here lofty crag and deep abyss, 

And awe-inspiring precipice ; 

There grottoes bright in wave-worn gloss, 

And carpeted with velvet moss. 

No wandering ray e’er kissed with light 
This rock-walled sable pool, 

Spangled with foam-gems thick and white, 
And slumbering deep and cool: 

But where yon cataract roars down, 

Set by the sun a rainbow crown 

Is dancing o’er the dashing strife— 

Hope glittering on the storms of life. 

Beyond, the smooth and mirrored sheet 
So gently steals along, 

The very ripples, murmuring sweet, 
Scarce drown the wild bee’s song; 

The violet from the grassy side 

Dips its blue chalice in the tide ; 

And, gliding o’er the leafy brink, 

The deer, unfrightened, stoops to drink. 

Myriads of man’s time-measured race 
Have vanished from the earth, 

Nor left a memory of their trace, 
Since first this scene had birth ; 

These waters, thundering now along, 

Joined in Creation’s matin-song, 

And only by their dial-trees 

Have known the lapse of centuries! 


* The Falls of the Slengnep ave in Sallivan County, N, Y. 


are situated in the heart of 





THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 


These great savannas of Missouri and Illinois, have been |, the west, especially the largest of them are ever to be settled ?’ 


described a hundred times over in books and newspa 


graphs, and I have not the vanity to suppose, that I can 


any thing about them, which has not been better said 
ers. Neverthe 


by oth- | ship for nothing, to lanch out, ten or twenty miles from every |, taht het 
less, as to me, the spectacle was entirely novel landmark, and occupy it? 7 7 || end estoniching to their 


and wooded islands, stretching away to the distant horizon, | town Delavan, and commenced by erecting a very large house, 
they serve to highten the effect, which for solitude, grandeur | near the water, which now serves for a hotel and a church, 
and beauty far surpasses what my imagination had depicted. | and accommodates the families as they successively arrive, 
After I left the Mississippi, and entered the prairie region till they can erect houses for themselves. This each settler 
of Illinois, I could not for some time get rid of the impression, |} does upon his own portion of the tract, an equitable division 
that it was an old country, which an industrious race of men | having been made seon after it was based. Several of 
had cleared up, and occupied for centuries; but from which | these families are already comune exiohe large fields 
they had been swept off, with all traces of their existence, at | partly with turf enclosures, are under cultivation, and there 
| a period so remote, that the wave of oblivion bas long since is every prospect that here the delighted traveler will soon 
| rolled over it. I donot mean that this is my ¢Acory—for, | find an industrious, and highly prosperous community—es- 
whoever may have been in possession of the country, far back |) pecially as one of the articles of the compact is, that no ar- 
| of our most ancient historical records, I do not believe it was | dent spirits shall ever be brought into the town and sold, or 
ever covered with such forests as you see in Kentucky, and | used as adrink. If they can keep out alcohol, with its * le- 
Ohio, or the upper Mississippi. Certainly, annual fires of the | gion of devils,’ there is nothing to prevent them from being 
| hunter, have from time immemorial, kept them clear of sie | one of the most happy and independent communities in the 
| ber, except near the water courses, where it has found ade-| State. Oh what a blessing it would be to the Great West, if 
| quate protection. |, thousands of other settlements would go and do likewise! 
The largest prairie that I crossed, lies somewhere about | New York Observer. 
midway between Springfield and Peoria. 1 do not know ] —, 
| that its undulations are more beautiful, or its ever-changing) | Mtrat catiep to nis Deatu.—Whilst poor Murat was 
| aspects more charming, than what you see and admire on a | thus engaging the attention of his attendants with these im- 
j smaller scale between Ottawa and Juliet. But its apparent |, portant reminiscences, so incontrovertibly true, the door of 
boundlessness where we were in the midst of it, and its green | the chamber slowly opened—Giovanni Della Casa entered, 
billows just ruffled by the breeze on every side, as far as the | 8nd, with downcast eyes, announced that sentence of death 
leye could reach, struck me with an indescribable awe, now | ¥2* passed, and would be executed in half an hour. Joa- 
arising to the sublime, and now melting into wonder and de- Chim beheld the speaker with perfect calmness; not the 
| light. | slightest change wes visible in his countenance—not for an 
| It was just past the middle of June, when I crossed this | mstant did he lose his presence of mind. He met the hid- 
| magnificent prairie. The was about eighteen inches ous features of this far more terrible of deaths with as much 
| high, very thick, and of the ) a summer verdure. The wild | indifference as he bad faced it when it was disguised under 
| flowers of the season were in their glory. The day was hot, || the trappings and the panoply of war. Taking ad his band 
though not oppressive—for the breezes fanned it. There were the cornelian seal on which was graven his wife's image, he 
| just clouds enough in the sky to give alternate shade and sun- | gazed on it and kissed it, and then again dwelt on the minia- 
| shine, as they flitted over the boundlessexpanse. To my im- tured features of his four children, on which he dropped a 
agination, it was the great ocean, into which I was launching | tear. Desiring that the cornelian he then held in his hand 
| dotted with islands, and bere and there enlivened by the ap- i might, after death, be taken from his grasp and given to his 
pearance of a tall merchantman, in-the edge of the horizon. | Wile, and the miniature to be buried with him, he walked 
The belts and patches of the fine woodland, some of them so | rect into the room of death, in which were drawn up, in 
distant that you can only see the dark outline, are the islands, |) double file. twelve soldiers. The muskets had not yet been 
| and the single majestic trees are the merchantmen, now beat- loaded, and —_ this thrilling operation King Joachim stood 
| ing up proudly agaimst the wind, and now spreading all their |! looking, as though he were upon parade. The 1 
| sails, as they fly before it. You need not tell me it was all || made to him of being blind-folded he milded rejected, with a 
illusion! What if it was? Did I enjoy it the less? No— | *mile; then placing bis right hand, which grasped the effigies 
rather the more. It was a fairy ocean, which is neyer lashed || of his family, upon his breast, he exclaimed, in a calm, strong 
| by the tempest; but all the livelong summer, lies spread out | voice—“ Spare the face—aim at my heart!” Twelve mus- 
| in gladvess and beauty, drinking in the rain and the dew, and || kets answered to the words, and sent twelve balls into the 
rejoicing in the sweet light of heaven. It was enchantment; , breast which had never harbored any other feelings than those 
| and how could I wish the spell ever to be broken! But the || of generosity, benevolence and virtue. The engraved cor- 
| stageman’s horn sounded; we were already at the landing,| Pelian and the pictures were taken from bis strong death- 
and I had time only to ‘cast a few long lingering looks be-| grasp. His mutilated remains, together with the portraits of 
hind,’ while fresh horses were brought out to speed us on our his family, were buried in the very church which bad been 
way. erected by his munificence. 
It is said there is one prairie in [Illinois which is no less |! Such was the deplorable and atrocious end of the illustrious 
than fifty miles over. This is called the grand prairie, as || warrior, whom death had respected in more than two hundred 
| well it may be; and I suspect that mest of the smaller ones | battles. He was in the forty-cighth year of his age, and the 
,are connected by narrow strips of verdure winding about | eighth of bis reign over Naples. Macereni. 
| among the ‘timbers,’ like the straits and arms of the sea, } + 
| among the clusters of beautiful islands. } 


: ae || Horrors or a Staincass.—lIt often happens that when 
The question bas often been asked, ‘how the prairies of | (Irish) peasant girls come into service in a avr weer fam- 


: u : tledT’ |) ily, direct from the wretched hovels in which they have been 
para- How can any body live without firewood, fencing and building i Soeuhe up, in a wild part of the country, they a surprised 

say timber? Who would be willing, if he could make up @ town- || and perplexed by all they see; the commonest things are new 
simple gaze. As the dwellings of 





They 








‘ pmer' || the Irish tha tory high, what ex- 
and ly coeaaing, f may perbaps venture to put Now it cannot be denied, that the scarcity of woodland is | cites thelr pashan onl ew oon ony beg pent 
é “ye phe A oer tha tow fas presse eh ott | a very great objection to some of the most fertile tracts in Il- || thing else, is of course, a staircase. A friend told me she 


view 

sippi, did not, [ confess, come up to m pectations. 
oe gd pee: how they differed pth Prem —_? 
tensive salt marshes I had so often seen upen the sea board. 
The graes was not much higher, and at a distance, could not | 


many echer prairies, ines Seeneummedion, many such fine embryo forests about the settlements, wherea I all fours, and after accomplisbing this ~at she remained there 


and now and then | ern States. 


i 





| linois and Missouri. But the objection is so far from being once took a interesting o n girl from a cabin, or rather 
insuperable, that a few years will greatly weaken if not obvi- |) farm house, pm: was pars Sy reet belonged to a tenant 
jate it entirely. In many places, perhaps all, you have only of hers. The poor girl was so terrified at the prospect of be- 

to keep the fires off, and — growth of oak, walnut, ash, jn obliged to go up the long winding flight of stairs which 
'tolip, &c., will spring up of its own accord. I noticeda great | to attic where she was to sleep, that she crept up on 


| few years ago there was not a shrub nor a leaf to be seen. a whole day, before she could summon up sufficient courage 
| Besides, wood and timber may be planted, anywhere and | cocnemieaie aneue greaterap sentdennet of coming down. 
everywhere, with the certainty of a far more rupid growth | She at last accomplished the dreaded descent by turning ber 
than we are accustomed to observe in the northern and ecast- | face from the dizzy hight, and creeping down backwards. 
The black locust, particularly, which makes ex- | Lady Chatterton’s Rambles. 
man, cellent timber, grows with astonishing rapidity. There is | 
more wood and timber at this time, in oe Wettenism.— It is more blessed to give than receive,’ as 
there was ten years ago; and 1) the school-boy said ven the master flogged him. 
























































= SELECTED LITERATURE! 373 
[Ewe a 
an 
we For the New-Yorker. CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER: || words—the Arabic word for barley, and the Turkish for opi- 
ed. A STRING OF EPIGRAMS. AN EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF A SCHOLAR. um, (madjoon,) whick I have learnt from Anastasius. And, 
far Mr. Evrror: To such as have not already seen them, ._—_ (Coatinued.) jas I bad neither a Malay dictionary, nor even Adelung’s 
usy the following Epigrams, &c., cannut fail of being acceptable a any mam, poet ot rich, were to say that he would tell us||* Mithridates,’ which might bave helped me to « few words, 
. of —wiile, to such as have scea them, a second sight will not, || ih, : horeli ‘ applast day in bis Bh, and Go we, and |! I addressed him in some lines from the Ili i 
= I think, be objectionable y L hi wascetne, © suppose thas we should ell cry out, “ Hear |j that, of such languages as I possessed, the Greek, in point 
i ours, truly, m! aoe — As to the happiest day, that must be || longitude, came geographically nearest to an Oriental one. 
gO, Wuat is an Epigram ?—a dwarfish whole: Pe geen poe ony “Dieti i ge because any event He worshiped me in a most t manner, and replied in 
44,- [ts body Brevity, and Wit its soul. enest of bi lifer » om = po & man s retro- || what I suppose was Malay. In this way I saved my reputa- 
_— I.—Tv a Noted Liar. sie al pe h py saa a - me = felicity || tion with my neighbors ; for the Malay had no means of be- 
y in Lie on; while my revenge shall be bored (naallliaies a . Nb should ha “ ot ter, || traying the secret. He \ay down upon the floor for about an 
rai To tell the very truth of thee. due folic on rates to shed the } hour, end thea his On bis departure I pre- 
the IL—By Dean Swift. Seen eal less, on many years | sented him with a piece of opium. To him as an Ori 
s of You beat your pate, and fancy Wit will come: es a ~~, ope however, or even to the ist, I concluded that opium must be familiar; and the ex- 
ich- Knock as you will, there ’s nobody at home, oO eer ot, Sees rte to apy man to point with of his face convinced me that. was. Nevertheless, 
IV.—On the Statue of Niobe ea gene eee ape om. This year, in my case, || I was struck with some little consternation when I saw him 
‘Ge Bs deane dhs pals hoes en tek ba ein pee eden sane a tote reached ; though it || suddenly raise his hand to his mouth, and (in the schoolboy 
88, The sculptor's art has made her breathe again. stood, I confess ass parenthesis between years of « gloomicr | phrase) bolt the whole, divided into three pieces, at one 
eh, V~-Ona Bed Trensietion. c r. It — year of brilliant water, (to speak after |) mouthful. The quantity was to kill three 
rive, His work now done, he 'll publish it, no doubt; Sense of jewe re rer as it were, and insulated, in the | and their horses, and I felt some alarm for the poor creature; 
ter For sure I am tha: murder will come out. ‘ 6 aa Po, ie betes ly of opium. Strange as it may || but what could be done? I had given him the opium in com- 
jsion ieee Bet —_ a little before this time descended suddenly, and | passion for his solitary life, on recollecting that if he hed 
al of The verses, friend, which thou hast read, are mine ; (i.e. 8,000" drops vp cSert, from 320 graine of opium } traveled on fect from London, it mast be nearly these weshs 
elds But, as thou read’st them, they may > fe hie. (i. @. Loy es laudanum) per day, to forty grains, or since be could have exchanged a ht with any human be- 
here > aap hey bien — , ser aah nstantaneously, and as if by magic, the || ing. I could not think of violating the laws of hospitality by 
soon Swans sing before they die: 't py bad thing like black est melancholy which rested upon my brain, | having him seized and drenched with an emetic, and thus 
—es- id certain persons die before they sing om cagese that I have seen roll away from the || frightening him into a notion that we were going to sacrifice 
= am lage gh ne A ° toe ins, drew off in one day—passed off with || him to some English idol. No; there was clearly no help 
Lor Here lies my —_— oe Nelly, te rh toa its murky par yay as simultaneously as a ship that has been || for it. He took his leave, and for some days I felt anxious; 
 * lee She finds repose at last oul anita t } stranded, is floated off by a spring tide— butas I never heard of any Malay being found dead, I became 
peing IX.— Epitaph on on Idle Fellow.—Oonden. oe os * That moveth altogether, if it move at all.’ convinced that he was used* to opium, and that I must have 
n the isin Heth cae Geen Gane extn Gaon onl eciak Now, then, | was again happy. I now took only 1,000 || done him the service I yw ny = giving him one night of 
est, if Lived soversl years, and thea—end then—he died ! drops of laudanum per day—and what was that? A latter || respite from the pains of wandering. 
e! X.—Dr. Aldrich’s Five Reasons fer ‘ spring had come to close up the season of youth. My brain || This incident I have digressed to mention, because this 
ver. Good wine; a friend; or being dry; a its functions as healthily as ever before; I read || Malay (partly from the picturesque exhibition he assisted to 
Or lest we should be by and by ; ant agein, and again | understood him, or fancied that | || frame, partly from the amxiety I connected with his image 
} wae Or any other reason why. did ; again my feelings of pleasure ex themselves to || for some days) fastened afterward upon my dreams, and 
e im- X2. all around me; and if any man from Oxford or Cambridge, | brought other Malays with him worse than himself, that ran 
or of Jack, eating rotten cheese, did ay— or from neither, lad been announced to me in my unpretend- || ‘ a-muck ’t at me, and led me into a world of troubles. —But 
ered, “ Like Samson I my thourands slay!” | ing cottage, I should have welcomed him with as sumptuous | to quit this episode, and to return to my intercalary year of 
death « Yeo,” cried @ wag, “indeed you do— @ reception as so poor a man could offer. Whatever else was || happiness. have said already, that on a subject so im- 
Joa- And with the self-same weapon too.” || wanting to a wise man’s Lappiness, of laudanum | would have || portant to us all as happiness, we should listen with pleasure 
t the Xt. || given bim as much as he wished, and in agoldencup. And, |\to any man’s experience or experiments, even though be 
or 68 A haughty courtier, meeting in the streets | by the way, now that I speak of giving laudanum away, I|| were but a plough-boy, who t be supposed to have 
» hid- A scholar, him thus insolently greets: || remember, about this time, a little incident, which I mention, || ploughed very deep into such an intractable soil as that of 
much “ Base men to take the wall I ne'er permit !” \| because, trifling as it was, the reader will soon meet it again || human pains and pleasures, or to have conducted his researches 
under The scholar said “ I do,” and gave him it. \| tn my dreams, which it influenced more fearfully than could || upon any very enlightened principles. But 1, who have taken 
hand XIIl.—By Herrington. || be imagined. One day a Malay’knocked atmy door. What iness both in a solid and a liquid . both boiled and 
ge, he The golden hair that Galla wears business a Malay could have to transact among English moun- || unboiled, both East India and Turkey—who have conducted 
ninia- Is hers; who would have thought it? \j tains, I cannot conjecture; but possibly he was on his road | my experiments upon this interesting subject with a sort of 
ped a She swears 't is hers; and true she swears, || to @ sea-port about forty miles distant. — __ || galvanic nd have, for the general benefit of the 
hand Per 1 haw whose che bens ie! | The servant who opened the door to him was a young girl || world, inoculated myself, as it were, with the poison of 8,000 
to his XIV.—By Py ontes: | born and bred ig the who had never seen an || drops of laudanum per day (just for the same reason as 
alked Sir, I admit your panei ‘ons Asiatic dress of any sort. His turban, therefore, confounded || a French surgeon tecculened himself lately with cancer—an 
up, That every poet is a fool : her not alittle; and as it turned out that his attainments in | English one, twenty years ago, with plague—and a third, I 
t been Bet you yourself will on ah a os | English were exactly of the same extent as hers in the Ma- || know not of what nation, with hydrophobia)—I (it will be 
stood That every Quad to esto : ° || lay, there seemed to be an impassable gulf fixed between all admitted ) must surely know what happiness is, if any body 
pposal Or this: ¥ ; ~_ 7 || communication of ideas, if either party bad happened to pos- | does. And, therefore, I will here lay down an analysis of 
with a + Yes—every poet is a fool: . || sess any. In this dilemma, the girl, recollecting the reputed | happiness; and as the most interesting mode of communi- 
ffigies at ge Ned rp tf it; learning of her master, (and doubtless giving me credit for a | cating it, I will give it, not didactically, but wrapt up and in- 
strong apes. could Ned's inve rule || knowledge of all the languages of the earth, besides, perhaps, | volved in a picture of one evening, as I spent every 
_ rove every fool to be a poet. '|@ few of the lunar ones,) came and gave me to understand | during the intercalary year when laudanum, though taken 
te the XV. ’ | that there was a sort of demon below, whom she clearly ima- | daily, was to me no more than the elixir of pleasure. This 
s these “Oh, let me die in peace !"" Eumenes cried || gined that my art could exorcise from the house. I did not || done, I shall quit the subject of happiness altogether, and 
4 ene Toa hard creditor at his bed-side. immediately go down ; but when I did, the group which pre- | pass to a very different one—the the pains of opium. 
mend “How! die! roared Gripus; * thus your debts evade! | sented itself, arranged as it was by accident, though not very Let there be a cottage, standing in a valley, 18 miles from 
mits of No, no, sir; you sha’ n’: die till I am paid!” | elaborate, took hold of my fancy and my eye in a way that | any town—no specious valley but about ome sailes long 
been XVI—Written soon after Dr. Hill's farce, called The Rout, was acted. | one of the statuesque attitudes exhibited in the ballets of the | three quarters of a mile in average width; the benefit of whi 
For physic and farces (Gerrich. | Opera- House, though so astemtatiously complex, bad ever done. | provision is, that all the families resident within its cireuit 
strious His equal there ecarce is: In a cottage kitchen, but paneled on the wall withdark wood | y jij compose, as it were, one larger household personally fa- 
indred His farces are physic, that from age and rubbing resembled oak, and looking more || miliar to your eye, and more or less interesting to your affec- 
nd the His physic a farce is. | like @ rustic hall of ewtrance than a kitchen, stood the Malay || tions, Let the mountains be real mountains, between 3 and 
ronal. XVIl—Provoked by the words “One Prior,” in Burnet's 4 —his turban and loose trowsers of dingy white relieved upon | 4 900 feet high, and the cottage, a real cottage; not (as & 
“One Prior!” And 1s this, this all the fame Mistery. | the dark paneling. He had placed himself nearer the girl I witty author has it) ‘a cottage with a double coach-house;’ 
. whee The Poet from the Historian can claim? || than she seemed to relish, though her native spirit of moun- | Jer it be, in fact (for I must abide by the actual scene) a white 
> her No: Prior's verse posterity will quote || tain intrepidity contended with the feeling of simple awe which | conage, embowered with flowering shrubs, so chosen as to 
e been When "t is forgot one Burnet ever wrote. || her countenance expressed as she gazed upon the tiger-cat | unfold a succession of flowers upon the walls, and clustering 
prised XVIIL—By Swift. | before her. And a more striking picture there could not be || pound the windows through all the months of spring, sum- 
re new Cries Sylvia to a reverend Dean, || unagined, than the beautiful English face of the girl, and its |) mer, and beginning, in fact, with May roses, and 
ngs of “ What reason can be given, || exquisite fairness, together with her erect and independent || ending with jasmine. Let it, however, not be spring, nor 
sas ene Since marriage i# a holy thing, || attitude, contrasted with the sallow and bilious skin of the } summer, nor autumn—but wiater, in his sternest shape. This 
oo ‘Thad these fe none ta heaven?” || Malay, enameled or veneered with mahogany, by marine air, | 1s 9 most important péint in the science of yy And 
ae «Wines ace ont mind Sn eee | his small, fierce, restless eyes, thin lips, slavish gestures end | I am surprised te see people overlook it, and it matter 
io She quick om 4 pm od. ym ;, a by the pron eng eny e m Was | of that winter is ; or, > - is not 
4 ; ° || a little child from a neighboring cottage who crept in jj likely to be a severe one. On contrary, a 
Ei "Tyce ler peers aho es oon 
: || gazing upward at the tu t ry ¢ it, || _* This, however, is not , 
— ee a ene 5 eae || while with one hand be caught at the dress of the young wo- Fp Nee by opium is rages throu pg 
1 there Conspared with Handel, 's mere niaay i ae eee Prably eotcrsive, being, indeed confined to ree || Seen te arenes ch irty agupe, toa sank night ciety cad on 
ourage And others say that to him Handel orem ee re ee ee wows a 8+ tee anh sight ony, without any effect whatever ; aad thie st an od- 
_— Is hardly fit to hold a candle: °8 hove soshen 9 ft d as equi = to one gre of vaneed age. - oe ane age As, ~~ however, 
i jum, which, ieve, is the Common estimate. jowever, as which sinks Mr. " 
“4 ca weed ren ree ee - id be pm be cunsidered variable quantities, (the crude opium varying || medical treatise on opium, which I will publish, promites Se 
nbles. . mach in strength, and the tincture still more,) I suppose that ne in- || of Surgeons will pay es : ae a =e 
As « Sir,” onid a ueshas|| tery auch is acy Sraptom imtrength, Smaltoone hold wout00ftefbepebiobed greta’ | ME br 
ive,’ as I Siena os TL a fiend the ether day, “whet drops. Se that 8,000 drops are about eighty times a 1. || t See the common accounts in en traveler or voyager of 
ang to Setwosn curesives. I genavally tell quitee story || The reader sees how much I kept withia Dr. Buchan’s ind al- || the frantic excesses committed by who have takeg opium, OF 
—always tell my wife differently, and, indeed, all strangers.” U lowance. J are reduced to desperation by ili luck at gumblipg. 











All these are items jn the aéScription of a winter 
orn agae Hey LoL seagoing hen Ayre herbah 0 
latitude. And it qvidleat, that most of these delicacies, e 
ice-cream, require @ low temperature 
to made as they are fruits which cannot be ripened 
withoot weather stormy or inclement, im tome way or oer 
I am not ‘ particular,’ as people say, whether it be snow, or 
ne Stel oe ee, Ne Far een 
against like a post.’ I can put up 
rain, provided it rains cats and dogs: but 
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during which happiness is in season, which in my j 
enters the room with the tea-tray; for tea, 

who are naturally of coarse nerves, or are be- 


so refined a stimulant, will always 
of the intellectual; and, for my part, I would have 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





pleasing both to the public and to me? No; paint me, if at 
all, according to your own fancy; and, as a aarti fancy 
should teem with beautiful creations, I cannot fail, in that 
way to be a gainer. And now, reader, we have run through 
all the ten of my condition, as it stood aboot 1816 
—17; up to the middle of which latter year I judge myself to 
have been a man; and the elements of that happiness 
I have to. place before you, in the above sketch of 


the interior of a scholar’s library, in a cottage among the || read 


mountains, on a stormy winter-evening. 

But now farewell—a long farewell to happiness—winter or 
summer! farewell to smiles and laughter! farewell to peace 
of mind ! Rivestell eo tape 'end to tranquil dresmes, end t the | 
blessed consolations of sleep! for more than three years and | 
a half l-am summoned away from these; I am now arrived | 
at an Iliad of woes; for I have now to record the pains of | 
Pr sig peacitin the gloom of rthyaahs and scp’ 

m uake @) 
“Shelley's Revett of Iolam. 





Reader, who have thus far accompanied me, I must request | 
attention to oneal note on three points: | 

1. For several reasons I have not been able to compose | 
the notes for this part of my narrative into any regular and| 
connected shape. — the notes disjointed as I find them, 
or have now drawn them up from memory. Some of them | 
point to their own date; some I have dated; and some are | 
undated. Whenever it could answer my purpose to trans- 
plant them from the natural or chronoiogical order, I have 
not scrupled to do so. Sometimes I speak in the present, | 
sometimes in the past tense. Few of the notes, perhaps, | 
were written exactly at the period of time to which they re- 
late ; but this can little affect their accuracy; as the impres- | 
sions were such that they can never fade from my mind. 
Mach has been omitted. I could not, without effort, cor-| 
strain myself to the task of either recalling, or constructing | 
into a regular narrative, the whole burden of horrors which | 
hes upon my brain. This feeling partly I plead in excuse, | 
and partly I am now in London, and am a helpless sort | 
of person, who cannot even arrange his own papers without | 
assistance ; and I am separated from the hands which ure 
wont to form for me the offices of an amanuensis. } 
2. You will think, perhaps, that I am too eonfidential and | 
communicative of my own private history. It may be so. | 


as 





tions; Milton she cannot read sufferably. People in 

either read poetry without any i a Ps te Doone 
the modesty of nature, and not like scholars. Oflate, 
Sian OR toares Wy oy eae in books, it has been by the 
grand lamentations of Sampson Agonistes, or the great har- 
monies of the Satanic speeches in Paradise Regained, when 
read aloud by myself. A young lady sometimes comes and 
drinks tea with us; at her request and M.’s I now and then 
W——'s poems to them. (W——, by the by, is the 
only poet I ever met who could read his own verses; often, 
indeed, he reads admirably.) 

For nearly two years, I believe, I read no book but one; 
and I owe it to the author, in discharge of a great debt of 
gratitude, te mention what that was. The sublimer and 
more passionate poets I still read, as I have said, by snatches, 
and occasionally. But my proper vocation, as I well knew, 
was the exercise of the analytic understanding. Now, for the 
most part, sane studies are continuous, and not to be pur- 
sued by fits starts, or fre mare | efforts. Mathematics, 
for instance, intellectual philosophy, &c., were all become in- 
— tome; I shrunk from them with a sense of pow- 
erless and infantile feebleness that gave me en anguish the 
greater from remembering the time when I grappled with 
them to my own hourly delight; and for this further reason, 
because I had devoted the labor of my whole life, and had 
dedicated my intellect, blossoms and Guite, to the slow and 
elaborate toil of constructing one single work, to which I 
had presumed to give the title of an unfinished work of Spi- 
nosa, viz.: D’ Emendatione Humani Intellectis. This was 
now lying locked up as by frost, like any Spanish bridge or 
equsiant begun upon too great a scale for the resources of 
the architect; and, instead of surviving me as a monument of 
wishes at least, and aspirations, and a life of labor dedicated 
to the exaltation of human nature in that way in which God 
had best fitted me to promote so great an object, it was like y 
to stand a memorial to my children of hopes defeated, of bat- 
fled efforts, cf materials uselessly accumulated, of foundations 
laid that were never to support a superstructure—of the grief 
and the ruin of the architect. In this state of imbecility I 
had for amusement turned my attention to political economy 


|| —my understanding, which formerly had been as active and 


restless as a hyena, could not, I a! per (so long as I lived 
at all,) sink into utter lethargy—and political economy offers 


But my way of writing is rather to think aloud, and follow i this advantage to a person in my state, that though it is emi- 





Ht 
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ij 
as the reader now that it is a winter night, his | 


|| fully as I am able with the efforts I am now ca 
' ing, because I know not whether I can ever fi time to do it 








only article of in which I am richer than my 
Of these, I have about five thousand, collected | 

gradually since my eighteenth year. Therefore, , put 
@s many as you can into this room. Make it w 
bouks; and, furthermore, paint me a good fire; and furniture, | 
plain and modest, befitting the u ing cottage of a | 
scholar. And near the fire, paint me a tea-table; and (as it | 
is clear that no creature can come to see one such a 
night) place two cups and saucers on the tea-tray; > tl 
if you know how to 
‘wise paint me an eternal 
& parte post; for I usually 
night to four in the i 
eeneun er eognts Bie Se 
young woman, sitting at . Paint 
fera’s, and her smiles like Hebe’ 
even in jest let me insinuate that 
cottage rests a tenure so as mere 
the aes ath 


i heel the next article 


little’ receptacle would, even in 1816, 
Feceeat en banaue ot © dietanee teow the *catesly 
- = etme tee Oe a No: you 

as paint receptacle, i of ’ 
but of giase, and as much like a pr or et em 
Into this you may put a quart of ruby-colored |audaaum ; that, 
aud s beck of Comes ee # placed by its side, will 


ysic 
% attest the neighborhood ; 
Sapedi—tkers | doses. Radasle ton nr, ough ~ 


my own humors, than much to consider who is listening to 
me; and if I stop to consider what is proper to be said to| 
that person, I shall soon come to doubt whether any 


nently an organic science, (no part, that is to say, but what 
acts on the whole, as the whole again reécts on each part, 
yet the several parts may be detached and contemple 








is or 
part at all is proper. The fact is, I place myself at a dis-| 
tance of fifteen or twenty years ahead of this time, and sup- | 


oe writing to those who will be interested about me || 


? ; and wishing to have some record of a time theen-| 
tire history of which no one can know but myself, I do it as| 
le of mak- | 





3. It will occur to you often to ask, why did I not release 


|| myself from the horrors of opium, by leaving it off, or dimin- 


ishing it? To this I must answer briefly: it might be sup-| 
thet I yielded to the fascinations of opium too easily ; 
it t be supposed that any man can ‘be charmed by its 





what they are talking of, you will sufier a little low spirits 
and dejection for a few days. I answer no; there is nothing 
like low spirits; on the contrary, the mere animal spirits are 
uncommonly raised ; the pulse is improved; the health is bet- | 
ter. It is not there that the suffering lies. It has no resem- 
blance to the sufferings caused by renouncing wine. It is a 
state of unatterable irritation of stomach, (which surely is not 
much like dejection,) accompanied by intense perspirations | 
and feelings such as [ shall not attempt to describe without | 
more space at my command. . 

I shall now enter ‘in medias res,’ and shall anticipate, from 
a time when my opium pains might be said to be at their 
acmé, on account of their palsying effects on the intellectual 
faculties. 

My studies have now been long int ted. I cannot read | 
to myself with any pleasure, hardly with a moment’s en-| 
durance. Yet I read aloud sometimes for the pleasure of 
others—because reading is an accomplishment; and, in the | 
slang use of the word ‘ accomplishment’ as a superficial and | 
ornamental attainment, almost the only one I possess; and 
formerly, if I had any vanity at all connected with any endow- 
Ment or attainment of mine, it was wi:h this; for I had ob- 
served that no accomplishment was so rare. Players are the 


singly. Great as was the prostration of my powers et this 
time, yet I could not forget my knowledge; and 7 under- 
standing had been for too many years intimate with severe 
thinkers, with logic, and the great masters of knowledge, not 
to be aware of the utter feebletiess of the main herd of mod- 
ern economists. I bad been led in 1811 to look into loads of 
books and pamphlets on many branches of economy ; and, at 
my desire, M. sometimes read to me chapters from more re- 
cent works, or parts of preliminary debates. I saw that these 
were generally the very dregs and rinsings of the human in- 
tellect; and that any man of sound head, and practiced in 
wielding logic with a scholastic adroitness, might take up the 
whole academy of modern economists, and throide them be- 








| terrors. The reader may be sure, therefore, that I made at- || tween heaven and earth with his finger and thumb, or bray 

tempts innumerable to reduce the quantity. I add, that those V 
paint such a thing symbolically, or other- | who witnessed the agonies of those attempts, and not myself, | in 1819, a friend in Edinburgh sent me down Mr. Ricardo's 
ee a parte ante, and || were the first to beg me to desist. But could not I have re- | book ; and recurring to my own prophetic anticipation of the 

tea from eight o'clock at || duced it a drop a day, or by adding water, have bisected or | advent of some legislator k 

morning. And, as it is very unpleasant | trisected a drop? A thousand drops bisected would thus have | finished the first chapter, ‘ Thou art the man!’ Wonder and 
int me a lovely || taken nearly six years to reduce; and that way would cer- | curiosity were emotions that bad long been dead in me. Yet 
arms like Au- || tainly not have answered. Bat this isa common mistake of | | wondered once more: I wondered at myself that I could 
s:—Bat no, dear M., not | those who know nothing of op'um experimentally; I appeal to | once again be stimulated to the effort of reading; and much 
to illaminate my || those who do, whether it is not always found that down to a | more I wondered at the book. Had this profound work been 

perishable personal | certain point it can be reduced with ease and even pleasure, | 
that the witchcraft of angelic smiles lies within || but that, after that point, further reduction causes intense | 
empire of any earthly pencil. Pass, o> my good paint- || suffering. Yes, say many thoughtless persons, who know not 


their fungous beads te powder with heap fan. At — 


or this science, I snid, before I had 


really written in England during the nineteenth century? 
Was it ible? 1 sup d thinking* had been extinct in 
Engla Could it be that an Englishman, and he not ip aca- 
demic bowers, but oppressed by mercantile and senatorial 
cares, had sopumptiased what all the universities of Europe, 
and a centory of thought, had failed even to advance by one 
hair’s breadth? All other writers had been crushed and over- 
laid by the enormous weight of facts and documents. Mr. 
Ricardo had deduced, 4 priori, from the understanding itself, 
laws which first gave a ray of light into the unwieldy chaos 
of materials, and had constructed what bad been but a col- 
lection of tentative discussions into a science of regular pro- 
portions, now first standing on an eternal basis. 

Thus did one single work of a profound understanding avail 
to give me a pleasure and an activity which I had not known 
for years; it roused me even to write, or at least to dictate, 
what M. wrote for me. It seemed to me that some im t 
truths had escaped even ‘ the inevitable eye* of Mr. Ricardo; 
and as these were for the most part of such a nature that I 
could express or illustrate them more briefly and elegantly by 
algebraic symbols than in the usual clumsy and loitering dic- 
tion of economists, the whole would not have filled a pocket- 
* The reader must remember what I here mean by thinking; be- 
cause, else this would be a presumptuous expression. England, of 
late, has been rich to excess in Gne thinkers, in the departments of 
creative and combining thought; but there isa vad dearth of mascu- 
line thinkers in any analytic path. A Scotchman of eminent name 

















is so celebrated, can read nothing 


worst readers of all: a hee eens and Mrs. ——, who 
well but dramatic composi- 





A 
has ‘told us, that be is obliged to quit even mathematics, for 
encouregemen 
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book; and being so brief, with M. for my amanuensis, even 
at this time, incapable as I was of all exertion, I 


drow up my * Prolegomena to all future Systems of Political || ed these 


y-’ I hope it will not be found redolent of opium; 
indeed, to most people, the subject itself isa 


This exertion, however, was but a temporary flash, as the 
sequel showed; fur I designed to ish my work. Ar 
rangements were made at a provincial press, about eighteen 
miles distant, for printing it. An additional compositor war 
retained, fur some days, on this account. The work was 
even twice advertised; and I was, in a manner, pledged to 
the fulfilment of my intention. But I had a preface to write, 
and a dedication, which I wished to make a splendid one, to 
Mr. Ricardo. I found myself quite unable to accomplish all 
this. The arrangements were countermanded, the com 
itor dismissed, and my ‘ prolegomena’ rested peacefully by 
the side of its elder and more dignified brother. 

I have thus described and illustrated my intellectual 
in terms that apply, more or less, to every part of the four 

during which I was under the Circean spells of opium. 

for misery and suffering, I might, indeed, be said to have 
existed in a dormant state. I se could prevail upon my- 
self to write a letter; an answer of a few words to any that 
I received was the utmost that [ could accomplish; and often 
that not until the letter had lain weeks, or even months, on 
my writi . Without the aid of M. all records of bills 
paid or te be paid, must have perished; and my whole do- 





———— 

Nor did I, by waking, feel that I had refiscended. This I 

do not dwell upon; because the state of gloom which attend- 

gorgeous spectacles, amounting at last (o.utterdark- 

—_ suicidal despondency, cannot be approached 
words. 

3. The sense of » , and, in the end, the sense of time, 
were both powerfully affected. Buildings, landscapes, &c., 
were exhibited in proportions so vast as the bodily eye is not 
fitted to receive. swelled, and was amplified to an ex- 
tent ef unatterable infinity. This, however, did not distarb 
me so much as the vast ex of time. I sometimes 
seemed to have lived for 70 or 100 years in one night; nay, 
sometimes had feclings representative of a millennium passed 
in that time, or, however, of a duration far beyond the limits 
of any human experience. 

4. The mimutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes 
of later years, were often revived. I could not be said to re- 
collect ; for if I had been told of them when awake, I 
should not have been able to acknowledge them as parts of 
my past experience. But placed as they were before me, in 
dreams like intuitions, and clothed in all their evanescent cir- 
cumstances and accompanying feelings, | recognised them 
instantaneowsly. I was once told by a near relative of mine, 
that having in her childhood fallen into a river, and pc on 
the bow | verge of death but for the critical assistance which 
reac! her, she saw in a moment her whole life, in its mi- 
nutest incidents, arrayed before her simultaneously as in a 
| mirror; and she had a faculty developed as suddenly for com- 








mestic economy, whatever became of Political Economy. 
must have gone into irretrievable contusion.—I shall not af- | 
terward allude to this part of the case: it is one, however, | 
which the opium-eater will find, in the end, as oppressive and | 
tormenting as any other, from the sense of incapacity and | 
feebleness, from the direct embarrassments incident to the 
neglect or rastination of each day's appropriate duties, | 
an! from the remorse which must often exasperate the stings | 
of these evils to a reflective and conscientious mind. The 
opium-eater loses none of his moral sensibilities or aspira- | 
tious: he wishes and longs, as carnestly as ever, to realize | 
what he believes possible, and feels to be exacted by duty; 





prebending the whole and every part. This, from some opi- 
jum experiences of mine, I can believe ; I have, indeed, seen 
the same thing asserted twice in modern books, and accom- 

| panied by a remark which I am convinced is true, viz., that 
| the d book of account, which the scriptures speak of, is 
|in fact the mind itself of each individual. Of this, at least, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as forgetting possi- 

ble to the mind. A thousand things may, and will interpcse 

a veil between our present consciousness the secret in- 

| scriptions on the mind. Accidents of the same sort will also 
away this veil; but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, 


the inscriptioh remains for ever—just as the stars seem to 


but his intellectual apprehension of what is possible infinitely | withdraw before the common light ofday, whereas in fact we 


outruns his power. nut of execution only, but even of power | 
to a He lies under the weigh of incubus and night- 
mare. e lies in sight of all he would fain perform, just as) 
a man forcibly confined to his bed by the mortal languor of a 
relaxing disease, who is compelled to witness injury er out- 
rage offered to some object of his tenderest love. He curses 
the spells which chain him down from motion. He would 
lay down his life if be could but get up and walk ; but he is 
powerless as an infant, and cannot even attempt to rise. | 
I now pass to what is the main subject of these latter con- 
fessions, to the history and journal of what took place in my 
dreams; for these were the immediate aad proximate cause 
of my acutest suffering. 
The first notice I had of any important change going on in | 
this part of my physical economy, was from the rewaking of 
a state of eye generally incideot to childhood, or exalted states | 
of irritability. 1 know not whether my reader is aware that | 
many children, perhaps most, nave a power of painting, as it | 
were, upon the darkness, all sorts of toms; in some, that 
power is simply a mechanic affection of the eye ; others have | 
a voluntary, or a semi-voluntary power to dismiss or to sum- | 
mon them; or, as a child once said to me when I questioned 
Aden an fe atten, @T oun tall hom 00 gn, end Ug es bes | 
sometimes they come when I don't tellthem to come.” Where- 
upon I told him that he had almost as unlimited a command 
overt itions as a Roman centurion over his soldiers. In 
the middle of 1817, I think it was, that this faculty became | 
— distressing to me. At night, when I lay awake in 
» Yast processions passed along in mournful pomp; friezes 
of never-ending stories, that to my feelings were and sol- 
emo as if were stories drawn from times before (Edipus | 
or Priam, befo.. Tyre, before Memphis. And, at the same 
time, a corresponding change took place in my dreams; a 
theatre seemed suddenly opened and lighted up within my | 
brain, which presented nightly spectacles of more than earthly | 
jor. And the four following facts may be mentioned as 
noticeable at this time + 
1. That, as the creative state of the eye increased, a sym- | 


' 


all know that it is the light which is drawn over them as a 


|| veil—and that they are waiting to be revealed when the ob- 


scuring daylight shall bave withdrawn. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
From the Savannah Georgian. 
SHE TOOK HER LUTE. 
BY LIEUT. G. W. PATTER, 
Sue took her lute from where it slept, 
And placed it in the breath of Spring— 
But when the breezes o’er it swept, 
A wanton Zephyr broke the string ; 
And, as its shriek died on the ear, 
(That cord’s wild shriek when snapp'd in twain, ) 
With measured sounds 't was grief to hear, 
The musing maid prolonged the strain. 
“Oh! thus—'t is thus with her whe spreads 
Her bosom-cords for Love to wring ; 
His breath inconstant breaks the threads, 
And leaves the heart a tuneless thing !"’ 





vent crime through the fear of incurring them. The legisla- 
pe dae ee pre ts to the milder 
expedients within his reach, lic delicacy, blunts 
dhs socrel conslinemn of Gin pauper eve just as an un- 
sla preceptor, by the frequent we of cruel cha 
brutalizes degrades the mind of his pupil; in short, he 
weakens and wears out the springs of government, in seeking 
to stretch them with undue force. The legislator who estab- 
lishes this punishment renounces that salutary principle, that 
the most efficacious means of repressing crimes is to 

the a to the character of the different passions 
which produce them, and to panish them, as it were, by them- 
selves—in other words, to make them the instruments of 
their own punishment. He confounds ali the ideas, he dis- 
turbs all the relations, and openly contravenes the very aim and 


pag ed meg 

H to the voice of justice and reazon: it cries in our 
ears that human judgements are never so certain, never so 
infallible, as to warrant society in inflicting death on a human 
being, condemned by other human beings liable to error like 
himself. Had you conceived the most perfect scheme of ju- 
risprudence—the most perfect judiciary order; had you dis- 
covered the most upright and the most enlightened judges in 
the world, you would necessarily have still left some door 
open for error or prejudice. Why interdict from yourselves 
the means of repairing them? Why condemn yourselves to 
the impossibility of stretching forth the hand of succor to op- 
pressed innocence? Of what avail are those sterile regrets, 
those ill ions which you accord to a vain shadow 
—to insensible dust? They are but melancholy testimonials 
of the barbarous temerity of your penal laws. To tear from 
a man the possibility of expiating his offence by his repent- 
ance, or by acts of virtue, to pitilessly close against him every 
avenue to contrition, every return to virtue and self-esteem, 
to precipitate him to the tomb, all reeking, as it were, with 
the recent infamy of his crime, is, in my sight, the most hor- 
nible refinement «” cruelty. 

It has been observed that in free countries crimes are of 
rarer occurrence, and penal laws milder, than in countries not 
free. The reason is obvious. Free countries are those 
wherein the rights of man are respected, and where, in con- 
sequence, the laws are just. Wheresoever they offend hu- 
manity by excessive rigor, it is a that the dignity of man 
is not known there—that that ef the ci izen does not exist; 
it is a proof that the legislator is but a master commanding 
slaves, and who chastises them without pity, without re- 
morse, according to his whims or capricious passions. I con 
clude with moving that death-punishment be abrogated. 

0 Reader! whom would you suppose the author of the above hu- 
mane and philanthropic sentiments '— That author was ne other than 
Marimilian Robespierre, the moaster who filled France with carnage 
and terror! These remarks are extracted from a speech made by him 
im the French National Convention on the 30h May, 1791. 





Proressorsuir or Ontentat Literature in Harvarp 
Usiverity.—It will give t pleasure to the friends of 
| learning in our country to ow, that, by the liberality of 
| some of the East India merchants in Boston, the University in 
| Cambridge has recently been enabled to offer new advantages 
| for the pursuit of Oriental studies, by securing the services of 








She tore a flow’ret from the shade, 
And bore it to the beams of day— 
But while the light around it played, 
It withered ‘neath the burning ray; 
And as she marked each fragrant leaf 
Fast shrinking in the noonday glare, 
Again, with mellowed tones of grief, 
She sang along the scented air: 
“ And thus—'tis thus with her, unwise, 
| Who courts the sun of passion’s eye ; 
"Mid lights that seem of heavenly rise, 
The startled dreamer wakes—to die!” 
THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. } 
In the eyes of truth and justice, those scenes of death _ 
which society orders with so much solemnity are nothing else | 
than base assassinations—solemn crimes—committed, not by 


| 


pathy seemed to arise between the waking and the d individuals, but by entire nations, under legal forms. How- 
states of the brain in one point—that whatsoever I hare 
darkness | 


to call up and to trace by a earns act upon the 
was very apt to transfer itself to my 
to exercise this faculty; for, as Midas turned all things to 
gold, that yet baflled his hopes and defrauded his human de- 
sires, 80 w ver things capable of being visually repre- 
sented I did but think of in the darkness, immediately shaped 
themselves into phantoms of the eye; and, bya appe- 
rently no less inevitable, when thus once in faint and 
visionary colors, like writing in sympathetic ink, they were 
drawn out by the fierce chemistry of my dreams, into insuf- 
splendor that fretted my heart. 

2. For this, and all other changes in my dreams, were ac- 

companied by deep-seated anxiety and gloomy melancholy, 


such as are oety Domne words. I seemed 
every night to descend, not meta ly, but literally to de- 
scend, into chasms and sunlcss a q sthe below tagthe, 
from which it seemed hopeless I could ever redscend. 


astonished at them: they are the work of some few tyrants: 


reams; *o that I feared || they are the chains with which they bind down the human 





race; they are the arms with which they subjugate it; they 
were written with blood. 

The punishment of death is necessary, say the partisans of 
the old and barbarous routine ; without it there is no curb 
strong enough to check crime. Who told you that? Have 
you calculated all the springs by which penal laws can act 
upon human sensibility? Alas! before death, how many phy- 
steal and moral pains may not man endure! The desire to 
live gives way to pride, the most imperious of all the ions 
w master the heart of man: the most terrible of all pen- 
alties for social man is opprebiam—is the overwhelming at- 
testation of public execration. When the legislator can 
smite the offender in so many places, and in so many ways, 
how can he deem it inevitable to employ death- ? 
Punishments are not intended to torment the guilty, but to pre- 





ever cruel, however extravagant those laws may seem, be not |' that he might see the extent of his son's practice. 


| an able scholar, Mr. William Adam, who has 5 Joss teen ap- 
| pointed Professor of Ori-~tal Literature. . Adam has 

resided upward of tweu, years in the East Indies, where be 
| secured to himself the warmest of the American end 
| other residents. He speaks familiarly the Hindostanee, Per- 
| sian, and some other dialects, in common use there; he is 


| also acquainted with that extraordinary language of 


India, the Sanscrit, which is now well known to be so inti- 
| mately connected with the Greek, Latin, and Northera lan- 
guages of Europe, that a knowledge of it is indispensable to 
_a philologist at the present day. In addition to the languages 


!| of this stock, Mr. Adam has a knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, 


| and kindred dialects of the class or stock, commonly called 
| the Semitic languages. Boston paper. 


Finst-nate Business.—A doctor in Vermont had a son 
who studied his father’s profession, removed to « distant 
State, married, and went into tice. After a lapse of 
| about three years, the father visited his son, and during 4 
visit he requested the latter to take him around his * 


i 


the excursion the old gentleman remarked two new meetingy 
|| houses, with grave- attached, which the ounger informed 
‘him, bad both been erected since his res there. 
also told his father that he had very frequent calls to a 
tance from his regular circuit. Upon old gentleman's 
return home, his wife asked him “ how Fred. was . 

“ Well—very well—first rate,” he replied; “ he has alr 

| filled one grave yard full, another nearly so, and is d 
|| pretty fair chance business all about in other parts of 
country.” 


F 


[ 


. 





Notatxe Lixe Morus Mutticavtis.—A Georgia 
says that the leaves of the Morus Multicaulis make 
greens, excellent provender for cattle, and first-rate 
tea! Beside all this, they are said to make ome 
H for the feet, and noble and in eunsylvanity 
we understand, the into pies ‘ 


Ae 











segars; 
women make 





ee 
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° though to remain in bed were to lose most precious time, and 
ee ge ion and stirring were in some way to the end 





[FRAGMENT OF A MS. POEM.) 
SitveRiNe earth with softest ray, 
The moon holds on her midnight way; 
And tree, and stream, and mountain 
Show beautiful beneath her light, 
For Night, with soft but lovelier pall— 
Her silence-veil—is circling all. 
The sweet, soft notes of one lonely bird, 
From some far-off bough so faintly heard, 
And the murmuring gush of water near— 
Music how musical! Jow, but clear— 
Fall on the ravished and spell-struck ear, 
As, over the slumbers of sleeping earth, 
The faary choir their vigils keep, 
And in the hush of Nature’s —, ; 
Awake, in mournful melody, their ight mirth. 
Echo sleeps in her lonely hall ; 
And the stars are holding a festival, 
Looking like spirits of light from above, 
Gazing on earth with smiles of love. 
The blue waters kiss the sandy beach, 
As wave after wave its fair shores reach, 
And they laugh and smile as, silently, 
The moon-beams fall on them tremblingly— 
Rich lines of gold on a silver sea. 
Not a cloud appears that moon to dim, 
Not a shade across its mirror to skim; 
But she guzes, deeply, as if to trace, 
Unshadowed therein, her fair round face. 
At such an hour ’tis sweet to dwell 
On friends removed to a happier sphere, 


But still to ’s pulses dear; 
While thoughts unbiddes wildly swell, 
(Torrents of foam through a rocky dell,) 
And sweep o’er the heart, that cherishes well 
The force of their youthful, but potent spell. 
Hear ye their sighs in the midnight breeze? 
See ye their forms in the waving trees? 
Read ye their thoughts in the spangled heaven ? 
lf given to aught, to love ’t is given. 
Look on the waters that lightly play 
In the quiet gleam of the yellow moon's rey: 
aude their smiles in yon laughing spray? 

is the beam on the cold blue wave; 

Colder their dream in the chill, damp grave. 


’T is the noon of night ;—chill and cold, 
The moaning wind is landward rolled. 
Why seeks the lonely shore? 
Why anxiously looks she the blue waters o’er? 
Is it to gaze on the swelling wave 7— 
Or to list its song, as its waters lave 
The deep recess of each ocean cave ? 
Does she love to look on the moon’s pale light ? 
He comes! he comes!—oh, welcome sight ! 
Fierce Rahmah’s swelling sail 

“ Bends to the favoring gale; 
7 ecw hE pa 

on volumed smoke !—the joyous 
Tells of the voyage happily done; a 
While the measured plash 


Of the oars’ dash 
Faintly awakes 
At length they reach 


The shell-strewed beach ; 
And panting, heart to heart 


The lovers strain, as met, and never, never more to part ! 


ae 
MORNING—LIFE AND ITS WOES. 


(From the latest published chapter of ‘ Nicholas Nickleby.’) 
* * * Although, to restless and ardent minds, morning 


and buoyant. In trying and 


ish our apprehensions 


the brittle chain of hope to rivet afresh, our hot 


beEe 
{ 


life sees with each returning sun some new obstacle to sur- 
mount, some new hight vo be attained; distances stretch out 
before him which last night were scarce taken into ac- 
on ae Oe tet we = Pg nature with gen 
beams seems shine w obstacles w 
lie ismens tte abl Eb amen” rn 
So Nicholas, when, with the impatience natural to 
a situation like his, be softly left the bouse, and feeling as 


slumbering echo’s scarce-heard tale. 


or the spirit most | any man, woman, or monkey, on earth. Truth and honesty 
btful positions, use, (making the usuol exceptions to be found in all countries) 
€ustom, @ steady contemplation of the difficulties which sur- 
round us, and a familiarity with them, imperceptibly dimin- 
i beget a comparative indifference, | 
if not a vague and reckless confidence in some relief, the detection. I never met with liars so determined, universal, | 
means or nature of which we care not to foresee. But when! or audacious. The chiefs themselves have told me repeat: | 
we come fresh upon such things in the morning, with that | edly the most deliberate cnd gross uotruths, to serve a tri- 


and silent gap between us and , with every link | fling purpose, with all the gravity of a chief-justice; and I 


misgiving revive. As the traveler sees farthest by day, 
becomes aware of rugged mountains and crachtoes sales 
the friendly darkness bad shrouded from his sight and 
so the wayfarer in the toilsome path of human 
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he bad in view, he wandered into London, h perfectly 
well knowing that for four hours to come he not obtain 
speech with Madeline, and could do nothing but wish the in- 
tervening time away. 

And even now, as he the streets and listlessly looked 
round on the gradually increasing bustle and preparation for 
the day, every thing appeared to yield him some new occasion 
for despondency. t night the sacrifice of a young, affec- 
tionate and beautiful creature to such a wretch, and in such 





nations, should doubt or feel agrieved at this assertion, I will 
feithfully narrate what | my constantly before my eyes in 
our own tent; namely, manner in which Sa-ni-tsa-rish’s 


began his toilet, about eight in the morning, by greasing and 
smoothing his whole person with fat, which he afterwards 
rubbed perfectly dry, only leaving the skin sleek and glossy; 
he then painted his face vermilion, with a stripe of red also 
along the centre of the crown of the head ; he then 

to his ‘ coiffure,’ which received great attention, al h the 
quantum of hair demanding such care was limited, inasmuch 





a cause, had seemed a thing too monstrous to succeed; and 


,as the head was shaved close, except one tuft at the top, 


son passed the days on which there was no buffalo hunt. He ~ 


the warmer he grew, the more confident he felt that some in- | from which hung two plaited ‘tresses.’ (Why must I call 
terposition must save her from his clutches. But now, when || them ‘pig-tails?’*) He then filled his ears, which were 
he thought how regularly things went on frum day to day in | bored in two or three places, with rings and wampum, and 
the same unvarying ; how youth and beauty died, and | hung several strings of round his neck ; then, sometimes 
ugly, griping age lived tottering on; how crafty avarice grew || painting stripes of vermilion and yellow upon his breast and 
rich, manly, honest hearts were poor and sad; how few || shoulders, and placing armlets above his elbows and rings 
they were who tenanted the stately houses, and how many || upon his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the nether men with 
those who lay in noisome pens, or rose each day and laid || a pair of moccasins, some scarlet cloth leggins fastened to his 
them down at night, and lived and died—father and son, || waist-belt, and bound round below the knee with garters of 
mother and child, race upon race, and generation upon gene- f beads four inches broad. Being so far prepared, he drew out 
ration—without a home to shelter them, or the energies of | his mirror, fitted in a small wooden frame, (which he always, 
one single man directed to their aid; how im seeking, not a| whether hunting or at home, carried about his person,) and 
luxurious and splendid life, but the bare means of a most | commenced a course of self-examination, such as the severest 
wretched and inadequate subsistence, there were women and | disciple of Watts, Mason, or any other religious moralist, 
children in that one town, divided into classes, numbered and || never equaled. Nay, more; if I were not afraid of offending 
estimated as regularly as the noble families and folks of great | the sofier sex by venturing to bring man in comparison with 
degree, and reared from infancy to drive most crininal and | them in an occupation which is considered so peculiarly their 
dreadful trades; how ignorance was punished, and never | owp, I would assert that no female creation of the poets, from 
taught; how jail-door gaped and gallows loomed for thou- | the time that Eve first saw ‘that smooth, watery image,’ till 
sands, urged toward them by circumstances darkly curtaining | the polished toilet of the lovely Belinda, ever studied her 
their very cradles’ heads, and but for which they might bave | own reflected self with more perseverance or satisfaction than 
earned their honest bread and lived in peace ; how many died | this Pawnee youth. I have repeatedly seen him sit, for above 
in soul, and had no chance of life; how many who could | an hour at a time, examining his face in every possible posi- 
scarcely go astray, be they vicious as they would, turned || tion and expression; now frowning like Homer's Jove before 
haughtily from the cru and stricken wretch whe could | a thunder-storm, now like the same god, described by Milton, 
scarce do otherwise, and who would have been a greater ‘smiling with superior love ;’ now slightly varying the streaks 
wonder had he or she done well, than even they, had they | of paint upon bis checks and forehead, and then pushing or 
done ill; how much injustice, and misery, and wrong there | — ‘each icular hair’ of his eyebrows into its most 
was, and yet how the world rolled on from year to year, alike |, ing place! Could the youth have seen any thing in 
careless and indifferent, and no man seeming to remedy or || that mirror half so dangerous as the features which the glassy 
redress it;—when he thought of al’ his, and selected || wave gave back to the gaze of the fond Narcissus, 1 might 
the mass the one slight case on waich his thoughts were | have feared for his life or reason; but, fortunately for these, 
bent, he felt indeed that there was little ground for hope, | they had only to contend with a low, receding forehead, a 
and little cause or reason why it should not form an atom in | nose somewhat simious, a pair of small, sharp eyes, with high 
the huge aggregate of distress and sorrow, and add one smal! | cheek-bones, and a broad mouth, well furmished with a set of 
and unimportant unit to swell the great amount. | teeth, which had at least the merit of demolishing speedily 
PUNQREQUEETANpS every thing, animal or vegetable, that came within their 

THE PAWNEES. | range. His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of 

[From Murray's Adveutures in the Par West.) |, the women or children led his buffalo-horse before the tent; 

“ Every hour that I spent with the Indians impressed upon | and he proceeded to deck his steed by painting his forebead, 
me the conviction that I had taken the only method of be- || neck, and shoulders, with stripes of vermilion, and sometimes 
coming acquainted with their domestic habits and their un- || twisted a few feathers into bis tail. He then put into his 
disguised character. Had I judged from what I had been | mouth an old-fashioned bridle, bought or stolen from the 
able to observe at Fort Leavenworth, or other frontier places | Spaniards, from the bit of which huog some six or eight steel 
where I met them, I should have known about as much of | chains, about nine inches long; while some small bells, at- 
| them as the generality of scribblers and their readers, and | tached to the reins, contributed to render the movements of 
| might, like them, have deceived myself and others into a be- | the steed as musical as those of the lovely ‘ Sonnante’ in the 
| lief in their ‘ high sense of honor,’ their hospitality, their open- || incomparable tales of Comte Hamilton. All things being 
| ness and love of truth, and many other qualities which they || now ready for the promenade, he threw a scarlet mantle over 
possess, if at all, in a very moderate degree; and yet it is no! his shoulders; thrust his mirror in below his belt; took in one 
wonder if such impressions have gone abroad, because the || hand a large fan of wild-goose or turkey feathers, to shield 
Indian, among whites, or at a garrison, trading-post, or town, | his fair and delicate complexion from the sun; while a whip 
'is as different a man from the same Indian at home, as a} bung from his wrist, having the handle studded with brass 
| Turkish ‘ mollah’ is from a French barber. Among whites, | nails. Thus accoutred, be mounted his jingling palfrey, and 
|he is all dignity and ee he is acting a part the whole | ambled through the encampment, envied by all the youths 
| time, and acts it most admirably. He manifests no surprise | less gay in attire, attracting the gaze of the unfortunate 


at the most wonderful effects of machinery—is not startled if 
}a twenty-four pounder is fired close to him, and does not 
| evince the slightest curiosity regarding the thousand things | 
| that are strange and new to him; whereas, at home, the same || 
| Indian chatters, jokes, and laughs g his compani i} 








Ht 


j frequently indulges in the most licentious conversation; and | 
his curiosity is as unbounded and irresistible as that of |) 
jare unknown, or despised by them. A boy is taught and en- | 
couraged to steal and lie, and the only blame or disgrace 
ever incurred thereby is when the offence is accompanied by 





doubt whether Baron Munchausen himself would be more 
| than a match for the great chief of the Pawnecs. Let them | 
| not dispute the pulm; each is greatest in his peculiar line— 
ove in inventive exaggeration, and the other in plain una- 
| dorned falsehood.” 

The dandyism of the youthful Pawnees is superb: 

“ About the age of twenty they are allowed to hunt, and 
seek other opportunities tor distinction. This epoch answers 





to the Oxonian’s first appearance in London life after taking 
his B. A. degree. I have seen some dandies in my life— 
English, Scotch, French, German, ay, and American dandies 
with the vanity or cox: 


too; but none of them can com 
combry of the Pawnee dandy. 


drudges who represent the gentler sex, and admired supremely 


| by himself.” 


Poor Bond-strect, and miserable Hyde Park! 


*” The fashion of wearing the hair varies in every tribe, and in 
every individual of the tribe aecording to the fancy of the person; 
but the method bere described is the most prevalent among the Paw- 
nees. The Ricaras plait along stream of horse-hair with their crowa- 
taf, which floats wildiy in the breeze os they gallop, and gives them 
9 terrible and picturesque appearance. | have also been informed by 
many of the Rocky Mountain traders, that some of the Crow chiefs 
(@ nation to the north-west of the Ricaras) wear hair of steven and 
eight feet long ; and a gentleman of character and education assured 
me that he had measured the hair of ofe of them nine feet. Like the 


|| faithful old Herodotus, I add, ‘ These things | have not seen, but give 


them as they were told to me.’" 


Tue Five Loaves.—An honest industrious peasant in 
Bedfordshire, England, ‘being observed to purchase weekly 
five loaves, was asked the other day what occasion he could 
possibly have for so much bread. “One,” replied the hon- 
est fellow, “I take myself, one I throw away, one I return, 
and the other two Tlend.”’ “ How do you make that out?” 
was the reply. ‘“ Why,” returned the peasant, “the one 
which I take myself is for my own use; the second which I 


| throw away, is for my mother-in-law ; the loaf I rewrn is 


for my father; and the uther two, which I lend, are those 
with which I keep my two children, in 4 that they will 
one day return them to me, should I stand in need of their 
assistance.” 


Noss Darot.—‘' Where, in | the name of wonder, doctor, 
did I get such a nose as this ?""—* Out of the decanter, 








any of the gentry claim- 
, and, belonging to the above-mentioned 


ing this distinction 


of the decanter,” replied the doctor. ee 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1839. 


The New Congress.—We shall not publish a list of the 
Members elect to the XX VIth Congress until we can furnish 
a complete one. Three States have yet to elect—Rhode Isl- 
and, Maryland and Mississippi, choosing 12 Members.— 
They now stand 9 Opposition to 3 Administration, and the 
political complexion of the House will be determined by the 
result of their clections. The Members already chosen by 
the other twenty-three States we class politically as follows : 


States. Admin. Op States. Admin. Oppos. 
Maine ne Sar | South Carolina ....7....26 





New Hampshire. ..5....0 
VOCMOME cccccccecBeooeS 
Massachusetts.....2...10* 
Rhode Island......0....2 
Connecticut ......0....6 
New-York .......19...21° 
New-Jersey.......0....6° 
Pennsylvania. .... 18...104 
Delaware. ......+.1..2-0 
Virginin.......2.12....9* 
North Carolina ....7....6£ 





Georgia ..0+0+000+0.00.9" 
Louisiana ......+-0..6.3 
Tennessee... ...2++6.06.7 
Kentucky ....+++-2.+.11 
Indiana .... oe | 
Ohio eeeseee eccodlesoet 
OE ee | 
Michigan. .......-1..2.0 
Atramaths 00 cc cccelccoad * 
Missouri .....02.2-02.0 
Alabama .........3+0--2" 


SII cnchceneni Sanetindeennninnnneeenndiadanaenanee 


(e) Hon. Richard Fletcher of Boston has resigned, but no one 
doubts that a Member of like politics will be chosen in his stead. | 

(6) Mr. Clark of Chenango is a Conservative, but elected by the 
Whigs, and to ail intents ana purposes an Opposition man. He is vo} 


(¢) Pive of the seats for New-Jersey will be strenuously contested, 
on the nd that the Administration candidates received a majority | 
of the "s votes and only lost the certificates by imperfect re- 
turns. More of this hereafter. We follow the official return, in this | 
as in all cases. 

(d) We believe Mr. C. J. Ingersoll must be considered the returned | 
Member from the Northern Liberties District, and have so placed 
him, although Mr. Navlor received a large majority of the votes re- 
turned by the several Election Districts. There are two returns, but | 
Mr. Ingersoll's is signed by a majority of the Judges. Gov. Ritner’s 
Proclamation, however, declares Mr. Naylor to be tke legally re- | 
turned Member. | 

(e) There are two cases of conflicting claims in Virginia; first, Mr. | 
Hunter is claimed by both parties; we class him as a Whig, because | 
that party supported while the other ran a candidate against him.— | 
In the other case, Mr. Barton, Opp., contests the return of Mr. Lucas, i 
Adm., who has four majority on the face of the poll. We follow the 
return of course, making Mr. Lucas the Member, pro tem. | 

(J) Mr. C. Shepard of North Carolina we class Administration, | 
though elected two years since as a Whig. He is « Sub-Treasury 
man. His Distriet is Adm. He owes his late election entirely to that 
party, and will doubtless act fully with it. Mr. Fisher we regard as 
of the Opposition. } 

(g) We set down all the Sub-Treasury Members from South Caro- | 
Tina as Administration, though we believe not more than two or three | 
of them jens to belong to that party. They were generally elected 
with little opposition— none founded on National politics. They will 
doubtless support the Specie Sub-Treasury to the utmost—whether f 
they would vote for a bill which did pot stipulate the exaction of Spe- 
cie is uncertain. 

(A) We set down the entire Georgia Delegation as Opposition, be- | 
cause elected by the Opposition party. We believe, however, that 
three of the nine Members will support the Sub-Treasary plan if the 
details are made aceeptable to them. and that one or two have ex- 
pressed a preference of Van Buren to Clay, though dishking both. 

(®) We clase Mr. Wick of Indiana on the Administration side, 
though he disclaimed party feeling in the canvass, and ran as an ‘In- 
dependent’ candid He was an opponent of Gea. Jacksen through- | 
out, and is said by the New Albany Gazette to be for Clay—on what | 
authority dors not appear. But, having been elected mainly by Ad- 
ministration votes over the old Whig Member, he is rightly classed | 
until he shall more clearly define his position. i 

(k) Mr. Casey of Minoia is eppused to the Sub-Treasury Scheme, | 
and was voted for by the Whics, but on all except financial questions 
acts fully with the Administration party. His District appears to be 





is not an extravagant one. Our own experience in the busi- 
ness leads us to believe that the losses of New-York publish- 
ers by unjust subscribers and more villainous Agents amount 
to not less than half a million of dollars per annum; or full 
one-fourth of their entire ipcomes. The systematic delin- 
quency of a large portion of those who assume to patronize 
them destroys all profit or hope of profit with the majority. 
Of full one hundred firms engaged in the publication of peri- 
odicals in this city, we doubt that one-half receive the amount 
of their unavoidable expenses, though nine-tenths have pat- 
ronage enough to support them adequately if their subscrip- 
tions were punctually paid. The profitable concerns are, al- 
most without exception, those which depend mainly on their 
Advertising, which is substantially a cash business. There 
can hardly be one which does not sustain a dead loss on that 
portion of its business in which credits are given. 

These facts point unerringly to a Reform in the manage- 
ment of the Newspaper business. The system of extending 
credit to strangers all over the country, in little sums of two 
to twenty dollars, must be abolished or greatly retrenched 
and regulated, or it will ruin those who tolerate it. No other 
business attempts it. and ours cannot stand it. Credit is an 
excellent thing in its place; but it should exist only between 
parzies well known to each other, or be based on security. 
To give credit indiscriminately is to offer. a premium for 
roguery. There is nothing like the existing system of Ameri- 
can newspaper credits in the whole world beside. It would be 
an excellent thing if the world were an honest one, but, as it is, 
it is most ruinous. We speak from a long and bitter experience. 
The penny papers and their adjuncts have adopted the right 
plan—the stern English one of no credits at all. The pub- 
lishers sell their papers in their own offices, and take the pay 
for them there—trusting nobody out of their sight. We wish 
this plan could be universally adopted; but it is far easier to 
start with than to engraft upon the old one. One-half, at 
least, of the subscribers to any paper established on the old 
system are habitually in arrears; to stop all these and the 
remainder as fast as their advance payment expires would 
often give mortal offence and create lasting enmity. Unrea- 
sonable as this would be, it cannot be wholly disregarded. 
A newspaper, to live, must enjoy the good will of those who 
read it; a storm of obloquy from them might blast its pros- 
pects fur ever. The man who for years has taken and paid 
for a paper, often feels affronted if it is stopped when his pay- 
ment expires, construing into a personal indignity that which 
is but a yielding to a general necessity. So, at any rate, 
publishers appear to believe. It is impossible to bring them 


|| to unite in any measure of insisting inflexibly on advance pay- 


ment. So long as they can contrive to live, they cannot re- 
sist the temptation of a large subscription, though a third of 
it is never paid. 

For our own part, we have had ‘glory enough.’ We 
commence this week a thoroughly ‘searching operation.’ 
Within the course of the ensuing month, we shall suspend the 





Whig by a small majority. The return of Mr. Stuart, the Opposi 


Member from this State,will probably be contested by 8.W. Dougtass, | 
Administration. 

(D Mr. Cross, the Member from Arkansas, is said to be opposed to) 
the Sub-Treasury. In all other res s, he is thoroughly Adm. | 

(m) Hon. Dixon H. Lewis has nm hitherto elected as a State 
Rights Whig, but is a Sub-Treasury man and an admirer of Mr.Cal- 
houn. He is now chosen without opposition. Weclasshim Adm. | 

Thus, there are so many disputed seats and Members of 
questionable or eccentric politics, that it is yet very difficult | 
to say which party will have the majority in the new House. | 
If the returned Members from New-Jersey insist on their le-| 
gal right to vote, we believe a Whig Speaker must be chosen. | 
If all the returned Members whose right to seats is disputed | 
shall stand back, the Administration party will stand fowr | 
votes beticr—an important difference, under existing circum- | 
stances. On the whole, we think the chance of the Opposi- | 
tion to secure the Speaker and Committees is as yet the bet- 
ter one; but the two States to elect may turn the scale. | 


= —s 

The Newspaper Business. —The Editor of a leading Geor- 
gia paper estimates the dead loss from bad debts to the pub- 
lishers of periodicals in that State at $200,000. A Boston 
Editor comments that, if the estimate is intended to cover the 
total indebtedness of the faithless and worthless patrons of 
the Georgia press, it must be a very modcrate one, as the 
losses of Boston publishers from such patrons amount to 


| tr ission of our paper to about fiftecn hundred of our 


subscribers who are longest in arrears, and wait a month or 
two to hear from them before proceeding farther. Uf any 
take offence at our resorting to a measure of such urgent ne- 
cessity to us, we cannot help it. To be just to our creditors 
we are constrained to be more strict with our debtors. Hence- 
forth, no one will be allowed to fall in arrears to us for more 
than fifteen months’ subscription—very few for a longer term 
than one year. We feel a strong confidence that no rational 
being can feel insulted by a step to which we are impelled 
solely by the strong instinct of self preservation. Those who 
forward a remittance will be gladly reinstated on our books, 
and shall be supplied with back numbers, if desired, so long 
as we shall have them. An early attention will alone insure 
them. 


Mr. Clay left this city on Saturday morning last, reached 
Philadelphia in the afternoon, and remained over the Sabbath. 
On Monday he proceeded to Baltimore, where he remained 
over night, and then passed on through Washington to Ken- 
tucky, via the Virginia Springs. He has declined a pressing 
invitation to visit his birth-place (Hanover Co. Virginia,) or 
to make any deviations from his route, being constrained to 
reach home at an early period in September. He was greeted 





$200,000 per annum. This seems a large estimate; yet it 


at Philadelphia and at Bakimore by thousands of his fellow 


[EEE 
citizens, but was suffering so much from fatigue and indispo- 
sition that he was unable to acknowledge these demonstra- 
tiors as be had done through this State. 


Gov. Seward, instead of returning to Albany as we stated 
last week, passed from Oswego to Auburn and thence West- 
ward by Rochester and Buffalo to Chatauque County, where 
business demands his attention. 





THE AUGUST ELECTIONS. 

Ruope Istaxp.—The Election for two Members of Con- 
gress and a House of Representatives took place on Tuesday 
of this week, and resalted ina triumph of the Opposition, 
by a majority much smaller than that of 1837, but not mate- 
ally different from that of April last. The vote isa very fall 
one—we believe the largest ever cast in the State. The re- 
turns are not complete, so we give only the vote by Counties, 
so fully as we have received them: 


Counties. Tillinghast. Cranston. Dorr. Thursten. Scatt 
Providence* ....... 1653 592....1458 1428.... 8 
Newport” cocccccee 740 734.... 465 468.... 3 
Kent.ccccccccsccess 449 431.... 298 289.... 2 
Belatel ccccccccccce 206 326.... 166 166.... 0 
Washington........+ 527 509.... 863 854....12 

Total .ccccccccee 3695 3592....3247 3207....25° 


@. Two towns, majority only. 6. New Shoreham not heard from. 
Probably 100 Adm. c. Scattering votes very imperfectly returned. 


Mr. Cranston was crowded some for voting against an ii- 
vestigation of the Cilley Due), and Mr. Dorr reeeived a few 
votes on Abolition grounds, being a Member of the State Anti- 
Slavery Society. The average Whig maj. is probably 300. 
In the new House, the Opposition have gained five Mem- 
bers. The new House stands 45 Opp. to 23 Adm. The 
Senate of last Spring holds over—6 Opp.—making the ma- 
jority 28 in joint ballot. 
Nort Carotisa.—Each party claims a substantial tri 
umph in the result of the recent Election in this State—the 
Administration on obvious grounds; the Opposition, admit- 
ting that they have lost the odd Member of Congress by 47 
majority, alledge that they have a large majority of the popu- 
lar vote. This, though not certain, is plausible. The vote 
of the Nine Districts which were contested on party grounds 
compares with that of 1836 for President as follows: 
Concress, 1839. Presipent, 1836 
Districts. Adm. Pp. Van Buren. 
I. (Sawyer’s) ...-2,009 2,635.++++-1,352 1,115 
II. (Bynum’s).... 306 maj. eoeeee 169 maj. 





¢ 
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III. (Stanly’s) ....2,554 3,098......1,880 1,634 
IV. (C. Shepard’s) 2,590 2,175..44..2,023 1,248 
VII. (Deberry’s) ...2.753 3,649.-..4. 2,089 2,663 


2,553.2 000+2,423 
3,696...++.3,230 


VIII. (M'tgomery’s).2,916 ; 
2,504......2 602 1,743 
2 


IX. (Shepperd’s) ..3,743 
XI. (Connor's) ....3,041 
XIII. (Williams’s) ..2.731 2,900 ...+++1,754 
Lotal. ....+++0++22,943 23,210..... 17,522 14,422 
Opp. majority in '39..267; Adm. maj. in "36. .3,190: Opp. gain.3,367. 

The remaining Districts voted for President as follows: 

Van Buren. 

V. (McKay's) .ccccesccccscecccnceeees 2,932 1,174 

VI. (Hawkins’s). 0... eeeeeececeesceeeee 2,220 1,128 

X. (Rencher’s) .cccccscccsccecescceees 996 2,791 
REE. (Graham écccc evccec'cescce coeesehSOe’ EEE 

Total ... 

Unless, therefore, there is a falling off in the Whig strength 
in these Districts, there is now an Opposition majority in the 
popular vote of North Carolina. It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that there is such a falling off in the Tenth District, 
where the Sub-Treasury plan is said to be regarded with fa- 
vor by a portion of the old ‘State Rights’ men. 

By the way, the new Representative from this District is 
stoutly claimed by both parties out of the District, but seems 
to be regarded with distrust by @ majority of the Whigs in 
the District who opposed him. He doubtless received all the 
Van Buren votes in the District, with a good many others ; 
and, though hitherto of the Opposition, and professing to be 
unchanged, we shall not be disappointed to find him acting 
with the Administration. Still, as elected from a strong Whig 
District ané from the Whig ranks, we class him with that 
party until he shall declare himself. 


Texnxssex.—We have delayed our table of votes cast at 
the late Election in this State and taken some trouble to pre- 
cure full returns for Members of Congress, but with very im- 
perfect success. Many of the Tennessee papers do not give 
the vote even of their several Districts. We can present no 
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better statement at present than the following : 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 
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a re ki N Rus 1170 1173...1279 896 
Districts c 239. Governor. Pres’r, °36. Atapama.—We give below the official returns of votes || Rush ....0++0+ o60 o+-1167 749 
A. Carter's Powell Carter. Polk. Cannoa. V.Buren. White. from the only two Congressional Districts of this State which Switzerland ......730 906.... 868 AAT «4.630 519 
rn toa1 1007....230 1102.... 70 664 were seriously contested. In the Florence District, David oo coccennelSG 6241...6091 5057...5576 4341 
Cocke. catesssiaalll 620....263 63S .cce 7 309 Hubbard, Adm., has about 1,000 majority over David G. ; dea. Carty. son. arty. 
Greene. ....+..-1552 943...1700 883....744 695 | Ligon, Opp. Adams ...... 93 32 55.002 31 39.... 68 A 
Jefferson ...00200200 1420....207 1509.... 23 577) Concatss,’39. Governor, 37. Paes't, 36. Alia oogneee Mid 49 272....186 340,...333 
Washington.....1004 806.--1119 796....760 _ 439) oa a St aa. — Oliver, V_Dares. Whee Blackford... 21 34  60.+.. (new Co.)..+. (new Co) 
Total ....+00-3114 4826.-.3519 4944...1584 2684) Geer reere 768 1104....388 1299....672 1116] De Kalbe ++ B00 8 BG sees sate 369 | gor 
IM. McClellan’s. McClellan.McKianey. te 979. 147 157 Jefferson ....+++.502 390....481 311....538 230 Fayette ee 575 593......630 766......965 545 
Campbell.......+ so0e 46 ae 30 | Perry. .sseceeeee829 © 887....314 1120....290 927], enna _ 
Claiborne...-see- ccce8OS «576.002 90 329 Pick 937 784 357 729 432 469 Fulton «.ee0. 93 45 75.... 46 55... (no return. 
Grai 7222690 BOL. .2. 16 GO|] © ROMS - co eeeeee sees Weve Henry ......815 571 629,..1084 707...1304 71 
rainger conte? lta Shelby ..+ 20000489 571....467 360....198 371 H H 56 1 > 52 67 
Seedllirchcoskas w+-1433 804....481 770) 2) ood . untington .. © 101.... 82 46.... 
= ° miter eocccccc LED 1259....792 1091..-.631 789 3 2 or 
Gellieen cadvccece oe 1412 25042-9384 302) F 754 520....581 354....413 376] |Grant....++.308 98 241....205 123....2%38 130 
Tot... 720 ET 8710-0. BN Teseekes le eee 2108... 922 973....841 731 pene — oS a Se 
KEK. J. L- Williome's 0 opposi-ee+259 507 sene 81 221|| _ Total -o..++..7109 7219...5417 G562...4312 4895) Noble.......121 9 282... 67 cece 80 
fouaee eee Os * 3.....811 911....153 564 V.. Lyon's. Murphy. Dellett. | Randolp h ..2512 445 394....576 419....633 234 
—— L. Wil-*""" seq 1611.... 36 965 || Baldwin.....-.--171 153....205  58..-. 74 43 Union. eee 389 349 521....619 386....766 608 
Manne 22, MameWITTT1077 —850....288 563, Clarke .o0+000000594 209.-.,552 144...-386 143] Wabash.....159 28 126..--109 —86.-4.122 47 
cca ce, "2191 6950.... 2 253 )| Dallas ..........644 840....450 878....457 916 | Wayne..... 1638 1155 982...2130 1099.. 2285 985 
o~eupanetts ee Sang | Marengo.....---591  615....451 615....422 523 | Wells.....-. 46 32 64... (vew Co.) sees (new Co.) 
BAD no vecres. ai ++ +2802 4729....610 2566 | Mobile......----911 904..-.840 756....866 739) Whitley..... 53 6 50... coe 
KV. Stone's. wi e. te ehieeiet sete or 7198 
Bicdsees vsecess23d 472e00.263 516.04. 15 2031] Monroe. --0+0+--334 G75.04-449  413....307 407) Total ....6122 S958 5256...6621 4861...7387 4196 
Bradley ...sceeee827  238....781 300.. 245 geet Tee ee Sis. VE. essed, Clee. Weveed, Bev. 
MeMina -.....1394 811.2.1322 960... ¢425 824] Willeox ........-453 __732..4.380 _608....242 _607 | Bartholomew ....878 553...1075 97 .4-.608 412 
Hamiltoness.c02e438 585.02.436 622....158 215]| Total........3930 4331...3608 35580...2947 3570), Boone .....++++.588 — 546....554 ee = 
Marions:.cccccee383 © 485.2..399  473....170 287 —$__—_—- Brown seeeseeees 58 Q75.04-116 131-442 
Meigs 1222000002995 61....594 103....106 163|| Inptaxa.—We give below nearly full returns of the votes |Ca8#+-seeeeeeees429  452....598  311..-.513 286 
es : s y Hamilton........533 744....637 250....569 263 
Morgan ..++-+es- a ae 0m = a cast for Members of Congress at the late Election in this ome pens diapinees 562... 494 396... (no return.) 
oR ppeoantnt: > _816c222377 _943.22,110 460| State. We have already stated that the contest was mot! Hendricks......1029 601...1058 372....731 390 
Seed _— 7959 4183....937 2463) strietly political any where: as Mr. Owen (Adm.) is beaten Johnson.........514 936....692 564....438 550 
a neg yy sees in the First District clearly on personal grounds ; and it 4 < —a—e,, 1192...1014 = a = 
Trea creseece  n sees313 maj. sees 7 166] expressly admitted by Adm. journals in the Second and Sixth | Mian ss! 71721912 23902926 ald39 80 
Franklin cccccoce e+-1607  510...1199 748)| Districts that the candidates they preferred received many Monroe Oe 216.....831 438.....262 302 
en coccccecs er ed soa votes from the opposite party, and triumphed accordingly.— Morgan ..+..+++-775 784..--649 618....666 543 
| plecemiapnona oe 467 1073... 100 750) In the Fifth District, the Whigs made no formal nomination, , Shelby ......++..697 1065....824 704... 688 675 
Total ..ccccee 4 ee-5457 3270...3035 2308 but their last Member is elected over the nominee of the Adm. , Total ....+++.8494 9505... 9635 5888...7496 5935 
VI. Campbell's. Trousdale. Campbell. || Convention, and a third candidate (Gen. McCarty), who went a — = ry -— 375 565 
Jackson ..++++e0s -++-689 1083....263 710 | into the XXIVth Congress a Jackson man, came out a ‘White’ Clintons++s+s2+2e381 65l2+--412 250....331 427 
eeesctacewsons <a mer = man, ultimately supported Gen. Harrison, and now ran asan Elkhart .......+.410 557..-.322  389....354 303 
MNET .cccccece eee oles. - ‘ Independent’ candidate, receiving some votes from the Adm. Fountain coccceee? 58 1048... — 510....697 948 
Total oc ccccce e+-3327 4124...1755 2754 fies ; Kosciusko .......219 312....26 90....160 149 
| party, but his main su from the u nized ranks of 
VEE. Bell’. Burton. Bell. Pport se Laporte....-2222683 S63-0-.701 223....490 452 
Davidson.......1489 1712...1507 1744....985 1334 || the Opposition. Generals Carr and Howard, it was known Marshall ........117  163....147  35.... 9% 4 
Wilson ..-+ +e. 1173 2184...1157 2273....553 1610 | before the Election, would run far ahead on personal grounds, ted eee- 1100 1066...1023 358...1066 752 
Total.....0+-2661 3896...2664 4017...1538 2944) being gentlemen of distinguished worth and popularity. Still, TPOtO. coccccoceed 4 1254... 1459 279.4-.828 534 
Vint. i ge | the result of the Legislative, combined with that of the Con- ring, od yeaa ~~ ree A. ok a4 
Williamson. --.-1040 MO tang oe lena Goo Lagy | Stessional Election, evinces at least a complete prostration of | Vermillion.......433 825...1027 219....574 430 
Total . “Bai aa. ar a ta wl the recent Opposition ascendency. Warren ..++0++--601 363....681 476....541 . 320 
ok tog coe «+ -2668 eee ~ The following be the contrasted popular vote 3 se me eg Egger pa eg =~ aa 
rson. Barring pecanoe. eeeehane ‘ eeeke be **. 
Bedford*....++.-2427 1837 .. .2497 1837...1614 1500 | pist. EL Concress, °39. Consasss, 539 Paes'r, °36. | Total —— eo ee eee ee. Se 
Maury....++++2208 1380...2328 1417...1997 1210 | - Counties Fret. Oven. Phsher. Bess. Barr's V.barea, | Otel ooeeeeeeB120 9874.010737 3969...7440 6407 
——— 4635 3217...4755 | 3254...3611 2710 Crawford....+.+-381 320....287 235....196 166 | ———— 
moma. P nar gaan eee 3710 | Dubois ce secccees S170 1812...163 197 | Wiseonsts.—The Election for Delegate in Congress from 
rom sete 1401 111 9 g Gibson... +++++++-687 495..4.639 471....496 425 this Territory (they seem to have one every year) has re- 
ules eeeeeeeee 6...1461 1127..2.7 6 908 H 1032 936 984 4 r 2 
Hardin ......00-286 maj. 100.613 479....141 952 | Harrison .....-- Biol oilieee.U0R ONG. 747 $56 | sulted in the return of Hon. James Duane Dety by « consid- 
Lawrence 1000-394 568....433 554....272 22g | OtaMS@rr erences BIS MB eee M7 = Fol.+.483 564 erable majority. Partial returns from eight counties, in- 
Betts c05cccc.S00R PED.cM0OG FE1,..109 TER peer ooreereee7 OS BED 0c BER SMM BAY tie mene the sti i 
Wayne sccccncce maj. 40Bscce tmaj. 402020155 272] Faereee***"rg Z4g'* 468 Fea tiene: ve 
Total 4463 2855...5091 3303 43 2412 | be 4 
coeeeees * oo+2843 2412 | Spencer.....+++-433 355....259 364....171 179 J. D. Doty,....1426 | Kilbourn 
XE. Cheatham’s. Johnson.Cheatham. | Vandenburg ..... 614 204....372  422....269 130! Ree DSS Oe eon genre 
a eee $00.00. 688 370.... 426 203 Warrick. ..+++0+-265 635.4..956 471....157 380. | yg orbrter se wet ate + a mansion 
ickman. «42... 76...105 5.02.62 149 | semen aan. Gaan Sata nsery. Nats politics nothing to do with the contest. 
¢ Total ..cccees -2-4477-4534.. 3632 B51e 7 - 
Humphreys......359  182.. 756 3918 7175 IA — Ewing. Devie. Seton. coon. -” _In the local elections, the ‘ Territorial’ party appear to have 
Benton 197 15395 8 eeded—though what thet ks to do 
seeccecocs °° ee 9 Clay ccccceccceee268 590.00-339 271....153 251 | suce * party is or seeks to do we cam 
= aR Par eer A a | Daviess ccecccece pa 585....587 403.... 433 253 | not clearly make out. 
SR ocercerestth Siena ...408 | BRE Tt "°° "ceen.. Sie tenes Gea eel ; 
Steen —— —— —— — | Knox .seee++-+--308 646..-.847 432....705 431 | The President has been most cordially received at Burling- 
— Sa gd 3309... 4720 4720 3383.. 2853 2347 | Luwrence seoesteQll 1003....683 694....670 815 ‘on Ve. Platusburg Keeseville and other places which he 
XEME. Crockett's. Pavatt. Crockett. ] Martine. cocceees250 395.00.250 184....142 197!” oe : , 
Carrell 0+ 02024-410 1177.02-439 1179....202 802 |Owen........--.449 705.0..511 449....427 286 | UB* Visited on his Northern tour, Betore this time, his face 
Dyereccsesesees+210 331....924 317.04. 55 146) Potnam....----1106 1341...1088 817...1067 694 |"* turned Westward. We understand that he will return to 
— Se Sg Rg ae 702 | Sullivan. .....0. +244 «—-935....249 §=703....203 558 Washington by way of Lake Erie, Detroit, & 
seeeeees +++. 62 2006266) S51 | Vigo. .ccceeceeeI136 €98....768 619....963 287 , 
Henry ...+se00-1151 707.. 1192 699... 498 645 a ———> em Hon. Thomas H. Benton was recently pressed by his po- 
Biitieen:.....c8NS 2699....610 1161... 100 A) Total ....+++.6217 7516...5728 4887...5165 4105 | jitical coadjutors of Georgetown, D: C., to accept of a Pub- 
Obion......++000417 338....432 237. Me 105 164 Dist. EEE, Graham. Carr. Graham. Simonsen. lh Di : . here his 
Weakley »...-.-.836 490....871 418... v4 | Clark. ..0++0000-838 1392....729 1219....893 978 |! Dinner. (He had returned to Georgetown, w 
oe jaca Sand ee sees 3lL 248 Floyd. seeeeeees+687 930....681 593....574 499 | family has spent the Congressional recess of the last two or 
T ayaenp tee ee-4714 5662...1758 4369 | Jackson.eeee000525 7592000709 402..-2439 307 | three years, from his Inte tour through Missouri.) Mr. B. 
's Dunlap. Williams, || Jefferson ....++.1280 1330...1562 698...1172 679 || declined any formal manifestation of = Sen isin te 
Fayette «..++....906 1006..-.936 998....879 826) Jennings «++s+++-561 566.22.727 161..-.625 292 |. un Bny form pala Pe 
Hardeman.......842 563....842 574....531 459 | Scott .ee.c.000e0335 413...-385 250....204 267 | iends to call and eee him on the eve of the 20th instant 
McNairy» paocne Sale aa tone 87 831 | Washington......886 1608...1024 1068....556 947 Which they did. He departed next day for Virginia. 
Perry. cecssseee. Aj. 227.2-.456 685....120 ries Total seseeeee5121 €000+0.5717 4300...4553 3009 | Benj. H. Smith, a Whig Senator of Virginia from the Ken- 
Shelby ..++++0++-650 697....668 718....310 488. Dist. EV. Duna. Smith, Doss, Lene, = —_ |hawa District, has resigned. An election will soon be held 
Tipton ibe ventas EO see. a 320....331 348 | ay coroners ae 1603... 1200 ref | to fill the seat. The District i is doubtful. 
ase wale as ian 28 _ 158... (no return-)!| Franklin ........869 1016....962 911....963 875 || Hiram Whittemore, Assistant Postmaster at Exeter, N. H. 
eereceeeda0d oe 4304 5307 42-2410 3811 Ripley 06 6665000753 683....664 478....663 403 |i has been detected in stealing money from the Mail. 
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Revolted Slaves Recaptured.—Some two weeks since, 
news was received from Havana that a vessel bound from 
Havana to Neuvitas, Cuba, with a load of dry goods, passen- 
gers and about fifty slaves, had been taken by the slaves, who 
overpowered the whites, murdered most of them, and took 
possession of the vessel. We next beard of her last week, 
when two or three vessels on our coast were boarded by a sus- 
picious looking schooner, manned with blacks, and short of 
water and provisions. So strange was the conduct of her 
crew that she was suspected of piracy and shunned accord- 
ingly. Several vessels were sent out in quest of her—she hav- 
ing been seen off Virginia, steering eastward—and she was 
taken on Sunday by the Government surveying brig Washing- 
ton, Capt. Gedney, manned principally by boys. The revolt- 
ed slaves had set sail for the coast Africa, but appear to have 
been ignorant of their course, or driven on our coast by a 
scarcity of bread and water. She had touched near Montauk 
Point for water, just before she was taken. The negroes 
made no resistance, though their leader jumped overboard, 
and attempted to escape. Two white men were found in ber, 
one of them the owner of the slaves, who had been spared. 
Sickness has made great ravages among the negroes, two of 
whom have died since their recapture. It is reported that 
there were money and jewels on board to the value of $40,000. 
The vessel is now in custody of the U. S. Marshal for Con- 
necticut, awaiting the action of our Government. She will 


doubtleas be given up to the authorities of Cubs, and the ne* || 


groes have to take their trial for piracy. 


Pennsylvania Troubles.—The Grand Jury of Dauphin 


@ conspiracy as Mr. R.so vehemently deprecates. Even the 
suggestions of the Cotton Circular of a few Southern gentle- 
men have been repudiated by all the Banks of the Northern 
and Middle States, with a large proportion of those of the 
South, and adopted by no Bank any where. Where, then, 
is Mr. Rush's conspiracy ? 


Joel M. Smith has resigned the office of Collector of Cus- 
toms at Nashville, Tenn. 
0 A ‘Union and Harmony’ State Convention of the op- 
ponents of the National Administration is to assemble at Har 
risburg, Pa., on Wednesday next, (4th Sept.) 
OF We have received one number of the——we can’t print 
the name, but it is a paper published in modern Greek at 
Constantinople by our friend Demetrius Stamiatiades—by 
birth an Athenian, we believe, but who bas resided many 
years and acquired a liberal education in Hartford, Ct., and 
this city. We cannot read his paper, but we wish it every 
success. 
> Hon. William Hendricks, late U. S. Senator, William 
J. Brown, Esq., the present Secretary of State, Hon. Amos 
| Lane, formerly a Member of Congress, Gen. Samuel Milroy, 
| U. S. Marshall, and Hon. Gamaliel H. Taylor, are proposed 

by the New-Albany (Indiana) Argusas suitable persons from 
| whom to select an Administration candidate for Governor of 
| that State. It makes no suggestions as to Lieut. Governor. 
The Argus recommends that its party hold a State Conven- 
| tion on the 8th of January next to make the nominations. It 
| seems to be understood on all hands that David Wallace, the 








County have found a true bill against three of the foremost | 


actors in the Harrisburg disturbances of last winter on 0 


organization of the Legislature. This Las been quashed in 
some way by Judge Porter, beause the Attorney General had 
not submitted any complaint against the persons indicted. 
The Grand Jury thereupon presented the Attorney General 
for misdemeanor in office, and also presented the ‘ Iron Gray,’ 
a Porter journal, as a nuisance. We presume this will be 
the end of all these presentments, as the Attorney General 
will refuse to prosecute or recognize them. 

Robert Campbell, Esq., late Prothonotary of Huntingdon 
County, has been tried for a libel on Gov. Porter—accusing 
him of dishonest bankruptcy, concealment of property, &¢.— 
and acquitted. We understand, however, that he was ad- 
judged to pay the costs. 

The new canal officers are intently engaged in ferreting out 
alledged abuses and corraption in the canal management of 
the Ritner Administration—we cannot yet judge with what 
success. 


Col. Shelton, late President of the Brandon Bank, Miss., 
has addressed a letter to the Editor of the Danville (Va.) 
Reporter, repelling some inferences of that paper which he 
deems unjust to himself. In that letter, he says: 

“ The truth is, sir, the [ Brandon} Bank is sound to the core 
—has ample means, (though not at present available,) con- 
sisting of good Bills, receivable, to the extent of over one mill- 
ion of dollars, above her total liabilities. Those bills arcina 
rapid course of tion, and time is all the Bank requires to 
bring her ma to a favorable issue. She ice Gent no 
wrong except in her attempt to do too much good, when other 
Banks were doing nothing. She has experienced no loss, 
and her only misfortune consists in the defaleation and in- 
gratitude of those who have been most benefited. Among 
those are not the Directors, whose average liabilities will not 
exceed, at this time, ten thousand dollars.” 

Col. S, admits that he has committed errors of judgement 
in his connection with the Brandon Bank, but declares that 
he acted with an exclusive regard to the good of the commu- 
nity. The great misfortune of the Bank has been accepting 
for planters and others on the pledge of Cotion to be deliv- 
ered, which pledge has not been redeemed. He believes if 
time is afforded the Bank will collect and pay all; but if any 
attempt is made to wind up its affairs suddenly by a commis- 
sion of bankruptcy, there will of course be much injury and 


loss to all parties. 


Hon. Richard Rush \ately addressed a letter to a Harvest 
Home Celebration at Germantown, Pa., filled with eloquent 
denunciation of the Banks of this country founded on acha:ge 
of a combination to buy up the Cotton Crop, hold on for high 
prices, and a great many other enormiti We should like 
to see some evidence, if there be any, uf the existence of such 








| present Opposition Governor, will be a candidate for re- 
election. 


Springfield, Vt., and its vicinity, are now suffering se- 
verely from an epidemic which seems much like the Asiatic 


Com. Daniel T. Patterson of the U. S. Navy, Command- 
ant of the Navy-Yard and Station at Washington City, died 
on Sunday morning last, after an illness of but 40 hours. 

The Whigs of Cumberland Co., Maine, at their recent 
Convention resolved that, as Daniel Webster, their first choice 
for President, has declined, their present preference points to 
Henry Clay as the candidate. Wm. Pitt Fessenden wes 
chosen Delegate to the National Convention, wholly um 
pledged. 

Hon. William J. Alexander, of Meck\enburg, is suggest- 
|| @d as the Opposition candidate for next Governor of North 
Carolina. John M. Morehead, of Guilford, is also named. 

Hon. Edward Darlington, of the last Congress, is elected 
a Delegate from Delaware Co., Pa., to the Whig National 
Convention. 

David F. Jamison and Maj. James O'Hanlon are on- 
nounced as rival candidates for Congress in the Columbia 
District, S. C., in place of Hon. F. H. Elmore, resigned. 





Mrs. Rebecca Lamar, mother of the President of Texas, 
died at his country residence near Houston on the 26th ult. 


Hon. John Reed, now and for twenty-four years past M: n.- 
ber of Congress from the New-Bedfurd District, Mass., lies 
dangerously ill in Wisconsin. 

Wm. H. M’ Queen has been appointed Postmaster at New- 
Orleans, vice Robert Ker, resigned. We rejoice at this, for 
any change in the New-Orleans Post Office must be for the 
better. 








| FP The Fifth Annual Fair of the Mechanics’ Institute of 
| 
|| this City will opep at Castle Garden on Wednesday next, and | XP We understand that Cuartes E. Crank of Jeffer 


‘ ; . || son County, (Chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the 
|| probabl 1 Saturd k. We understand that 
I nt ae Pac = A ip . || last New-York Assembly,) will deliver an Address on Silk 
the and perfec rican mechan there dis- . : . . ’ 
| played will surpass those of any former Exhibition. (For par- i and the Silk Culture before the Ame an Institute at its An; 
nual Fair in October. The meeting of the Silk Convention 


ticulars, see Advertisement in other city papers.) ; | é . 
The Ohio River was at an extremely low stage at our | place on the 11th, during the prog of the Fair. 


ne 
| last advices. Only 23 inches of water in the channel at Pitts-| ; , 
j burg on the 21st. Only the smallest steamboats could run, | Ste on the Hudson—The public exght t he 


: 3 well supplied with facilities for traveling on our noble river, 
and keel-boats were in requisition. | and han -< theyare. First, we have the long-established 
| Zalegman Phillips, Esq, a distinguished lawyer of Phila- «Old Line,’ with its brigade of commodious and excellent 
| delphia, died last week, aged 60. boats—the fleet ‘Swallow’ and spacicas ‘De Witt Clinton’ 
Frauds on the Revenue.—A large quantity of Yorkshire |! forming a Night Line, the ‘ Albany’ and ‘Erie’ for daylight, 
|, Woollens, fraudulently entered at the Custom-House as flan- | with other staunch and good ones to fill up any temporary 
nels, have lately been seized by our Revenue officers, partly | gap in either line. Then we have the ‘People’s Line,’ with 
in this city and partly in Philadelphia. The value of the | its unsurpassed ‘ Rochester’ and plain but sterling ‘ Utica’— 
| goods seized is stated at-near $100,000. We trust the in- | each excellently commanded and every way worthy of confi- 
vestigation will be pursued to the uttermost—it is due alike | dence and favor. After these, we have a variety of boats 
| to the Treasury (where money is needed) and to our Home | running regularly to Sing Sing, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, 
|| Manufactures. | Kingston, Hudson, and, by spells, three or four which run to 

The Steamboats Rochester and De Witt Clinton came | Albany and back avowedly as ‘Opposition’ boats. These 
in contact near Poughkeepsie on Friday night of last week. || ought to furnish abundant and varied accemmodation—and 
The latter was severely injured and crippled. Blame is at- | they do. We have traveled much this season, and in various 
|| tached to all lands. || parts of the country ; we have seen some more richly furnished 
| The Steamboat Rienzi, from St. Louis for New-Orleans, I boats, and a vast number less so; some better provisioned, 
Much’ ®°d a multitude which could not compare with them—some 
No | Funning for as reasonable fare, but five times oftener the 
mneniees th, i charge was, all things considered, much higher; but we have 


j H li . . 
“The Arkansas Star,” No. 1, has just come to hand, hail- |) found no traveling in any way which equaled at ” 














|| was lately lost by striking « snag in the Mississippi. 
I of her cargo, consisting of lead, shot, &c., will be raised. 


| fi rt, iti and econom . of three, 
ing from Little Rock. It is a Whig paper, edited by David | ye Rat are. + 9 womdrines “na a pa 
oe of = city, and would be a fair sheet if it were | desk, hue tote no meme Gan tie tene ath enaie eat. Ie 
prepewo-uste does not break the force of the statement to urge that travel- 
| Benjamin Knower, Esq., of Albany, father-in-law of Gov. | ing ought to be cheaper on the Hudson than elsewhere—be 
| Marcy, and formerly State Treasurer, died on Friday of hast | -ouge euch te not the fact. On the Great Lekes end on the 
“week, in his 64th year. As an active and energetic man of | larger Western Rivers, where fuel, the great item in steam- 
business, he has left few superiors in the State. iH ing, costs hardly one-fourth so much as it does on the Hud- 
The Steamship Liverpool leh at 2 o'clock of Saturday ‘son, the rates of passage ought to be cheaper or the accom 
last for Liverpool. She took out 60 passengers—no specie. modations better; but they are net. In this, es in facilities 
The Ship Grand Turk, of Boston, ran on a reef of rocks | for tavel in . anges pee is many years in advance of 
and was lost on the 5th inst. while off Key Biscayne, Florida. | the average of her sister States. 
The U. S. steamship Poinsett with two other vessels, aided | Some believe that the charge on the Hodson—three dollars 
her as long as there was any hope, and then took off cargo | for the whole hundred and fifty miles, and for intermediate 
and crew. . The vessel is a total loss. distances in propertion—is too high ; and on that ground sev- 
The Yellow Fever, or something very like it, is extending || eral successive attempts at = — been — and 
its ravages through the Southern Cities. Augusta, Geo., | encouraged. We will not ow to — sound- 
one of the last places attacked. ness of this opinion. It may be very true an opposition 
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boat can be sterted and run through the best of the season at | 
two dollars a passage, or even one; and yet be impossible to 
run regularly through, from solid ice to solid ice, at so low 
rates. Any one who has seen the ‘Utica,’ ‘ Rochester,’ or | 


SO 


quently five shillings! A gentleman of the highest respecta- 
bility—a large silk manufacturer in Manchester—told me that 
‘it was to be mainly imputed to the ignorance of Govern- 
| ment itself of what constituted the population of the manu- 
| facturing districts, that so much real disturbance took place.’ 


‘Robert L. Stevens’ ploughing and grinding through fields of | Foreign police, and bands of armed military every where pa- 


cempact ice at the rate of three or four miles an hour, with 4 | 
meagre hundred or two of passengers, whose fare would not 
begin to pay wear and tear, will have a better idea of this 
matter than one who merely stands on the dock in May or 
September, sees a boat put off crowded with passengers. and 
computes her profits on the trip. The business is one of loss 
as well as gain, and all chances must be taken into the gen- 
eral account. 

But our ‘regulars’ are prone to commit blunders, in our 
judgement. Whenever an opposition boat is started, they 
start a boat against her, and cut down fare at least as low as 
their rival. Common fame says that they often descend to 
buying off a formidable and resolute competitor. This is all 
bad policy, at least. To cut down to or under an opposition 
boat, is in effect to give the mass of the community an im- 
pression that the regular price is much too high ; while to buy 
off a rival is to tempt a score to come on. It is wrong every 
way. A regular line should set regular fair prices—say so 
much from the first of May to the first of November, and a 
stipulated higher price in the icy months—and stick to those 
prices. [f opposition is started, make a frank, manly appeal 
to the public, with a clear statement of the expenses and re- 
ceipts of the business, and trust to the public for justice. The 
reliance will very seldom prove groundless. All combina- 
tious or bargains to raise prices are exceptionable and con- 
trary to law, just as much on the part of steamboat owners 
as journeymen shoemakers. Let us have done with them. 

We had intended to speak of some improvements which 
might be made in our steamboats, beside that which is fast 
becoming general—viz: the construction of state-rooms on 
deck. This is a great step for comfort. The chief defect in | 
our boats is the want of ventilation in their cabins. Pure air \ 
for sleeping apartments is a necessity and a luxury; but it is 
a luxury of which our steamboat builders seem wholly igno- 
rant. Two hundred passengers are piled into a cabin and 
expected to sleep through a July night, where half so many 
swine would suffocate. This discomfort can undoubtedly be 
remedied. We saw one or more boats on Lake Erie with 
spacious windows in the stern, giving a splendid draft of air; 
sleeping in these was sleeping indeed—not stifling and groan- 
ing. We see no reason why the hint should not be improved 
here. 

One more suggestion only for the present: a difference of 
prices on the same boat exists almost every where else, end 





should be made here. The gentleman who requires a state- | 


room and a servant’s attendance, should have them and be 
charged for them, as he is perfectly willing to be; the poor 
man, who seeks only to make his journey as cheaply as pos- 
sible, should have his humbler accommodations at a lower 
price. Now he is virtually made to pay for what he docs not 
ask and another receives—a state of things which ought not 
to continue. Enough said. 





Public Feeling, Harvest Prospects, &c.in Great Brit- 
ain.—Our intelligent foreign correspondent, whose letter is 


partially given on our first page, and who has recently trav- |; 


eled over a good part of Great Britain, writes us at the latest 
date from the North of England as follows: 

“The Summer here has been uncommonly cold and wet. 
Much of the hay crop will be lost, I fear; and should it con- 
tinue thus for a week or two more, the worst fears may be 
felt for crops generally. Here | am clad in flannel under- 
garments, and the thickest of woollen clothes, with occasion- 
ally a fire in my bed-room to disturb the damps. 

“Do not give too much credit to exa ted 
Chartist riots; I believe now that that is passed Yep 
sent. I was myself in Newenstle the very day before the 
riots there took place, and nothing could be more 


as the Court of St. James may think. 

“ Business is generally dull throughout the country, espe- 
cially in cottons; silks do better, and some kinds of hardware. 
The present unpleasant, and, it is thought, uncalled-for atti- 
tude of the Bank of England, the ‘ knowing ones’ prophecy 
will soon be changed. fours, J.5." 


From Burxos Ayags.—The insurrections lately a 
in the Argentine Republic have been entirely quelled. 
despatch from the Governor of Sante Fe to the Governor 
of Buenos Ayres gives an account of a victory which had 
been gained over the Indians, of whom thirty-eight had 
been killed, amongst whom was the Cacique Valentin San- 
teyan who is said to have made himsel! very formidable 
by his villany. ‘The detachment took as prisoners 116 per- 
sons (squaws, children, &c.) and released 6 Christian cap- 
tives whom the Indians had taken, including the daughter 
of Don Francisco Lopez. There also fell into the hands 
of the victors 205 horses 

Pedro Nolaczo Rodrique, charged with high treason, who 
was formerly provincial Governor of Cordova .was shot at 
Conception on the 2Ist of May, by the order of General 
Lopez. Domingo Cullen, for a long time at the head of 
the Unitarian party, has been annstell by the authorities of 
Buenos Ayres in cousequence of the stand he has taken on 
the French question, and will in all probability be con- 
demued to death. (LN. ¥. Whig. 


The Yellow Fever in New Orleans.—From the Ist to the 
19th of August there were one hundred and forty-nine deaths 
by yellow feverin the city of New Orleans. The Lowisianian 
of the 19th says:—The disense is spreading over the whole | 
city. It has gone on increasing, and the poor strangers who 
were the subject of discussion are falling victims of thei im || 
_ security. There is no longer any safety but in flight. | 

here is no glory to be acquired in braving such an enemy ; | 
there is no profitable business for most persons in these dreary | 
times, and there is great risk to be encountered. Strangers, 
therefore, will do well to seek safety in the neighborhood of | 
the city, where they may await the end of the epidemic in | 
security. 


t 


C> We refer our readers interested in the Cotton Maauv- | 
facture to an advertisement of Mason's Patent Cylindrical H 


rading the streets, are not exactly of such healing material || 


eg 

Friday, 12 o'clock —We are in for another North-Easter, 
after five or six days’ intermission. The change this week 
from intense sultriness to chilling damps has been sudden 
and violent. So mach of North-East winds and storms in Au- 
gust we have never before known. We can only hope that 
our unamiable weather has not extended to those sections of 
the interior where the Wheat and Hay harvest is unusually 
late—if it has, there will be a beggarly account from them. 
Indian Corn must be doing miserably in this region; and the 

prospect of early frostis now quite too good. 

| 0+ There are one hundred and twenty-six steamers on 


ferry boats) of which 58 are 
; 12 for pleasure excur- 





| the Hudson river, (incladi 
employed in towing freight 
| sions; 17 undergoing repairs; 8 running between New 
| York and Albany; 3 between New York and Newburgh; 
| and the fest to different towns on the river. Three new 
boats are on the stocks, one of which is building at Had- 
| dam, Ct. and is to be called “ Postboy.” It is intended for 
| the “ crack boat” on the river, both in size and accommo 
dations, 
|| O& There are now more than 3000 miles of Railroad 
| completed and traveled over in the United States, and itis 
estimated that its average cost is $20,000 a mile. Some 
| sixty millions of dollars have therefore been expended on 
|| these works alone. 
| Death of Another Missionary.—The death of Maria John- 
|, son, wife of the Rev. George W. Wood, at Singapoor, on 
|) the 9th of March last, will be deeply deplored by the friends 
| Of the Mission, in common with her numerous connections. 
H An infant survives her. Mrs. W. was a daughter of Mr. 
\ Silas Johnson, of Morristown, in this State, and was in her 
| 2ist year. The letters which bring the melancholy intelli- 
| gence say she died in perfect peace and } 








joy. 
l { Newark Daily Adv. 


New Cave.—A new cave was discovered about 4 weeks 


|, since, a few rods below the rail-road bridge, on the bank 


of the Sasquehannah, by the laborers who had been en- 
gaged in quarrying stone. It has already been examined 
by handreds, and from a communication in the last number 
of the Keystone, it appears that the depth of the cave is 
over 30 feet, and its extent as yet unknown. Bones of 
variovs kinds and sizes have been found in the cave. the 
spoils of which, we are told, “ would be a very valuable 
addition to the collection of the curious antiquary.” 
Phila. Inquirer. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—The whole amount ex- 


Flyer. which we understand is @ most important improve- |, pended on this great work up to the 3ist May last, was 
ment for Cotton-Spinning. Charles Dyer, jun., of Providence, | $3.751,329. The Canal is now finished and open for na- 
|| R. L., is Agent for disposing of it. | vigation for a distance of 134 miles from Georgetown, ter- 
Havasa.—An arrival yesterday has put us in possession of |) reps a ow ~~ town of Hancock. A per 
| our files of Havana papers to the 10th inst. They contain no tion of the Canal, 274 miles in length, was recently opened 
political news. Among the shipping the yellow fever was | ‘0 navigation. On these 274 miles are 9 lift locks making 


| still fatal. Don Antonio Fernandez del Castillo, Attorney of | a total lift of 71 feet, 36 culverts, one of which is a span of 
| the Audience of Albacete, died on the 7th. [N.O. Bee. || 46 feet, two acqueducte of 90 and 62 feet span, one dam 











aceable || 


i] 


i 8th inst. but they do not contain any news of much importance. | 


| From Matamonas.—From this port we have dates to the "and guard locks, a number of waste weirs, and various 


other works. The cest of 274 miles was about $60,000 a 


| Bustamente was in quiet possession of the presidertial chair, | mile. The whole elevation of the Canal at the point of 


!, and the hero of Vera Cruz had retired to rusticate on his || 


|| hacienda of Manga del Clavo. The Federalists are still at 
|| Monclova; but when the reinforcement of 1000 men, for | 
|| which Canaliza is waiting at Monterroy, shall arrive, we be- 
| lieve that the patriots will be compelled to give up the con- 
j, test for good, or fall back on Texas. Gen. Araya is now the | 
commander-in-chief of the Feceralists. The idea of invading | 

| Texas appears to have been abandoned; and a rumor is cur- | 
| rent that the government is now trying to sell the ‘ ungrateful | 
|| colony,” Upper California, &c. to England, as payment of he | 
{N. O. Bulletin. | 





| national debt. 


New Counter feit.—Counterfeit 820 bills on the Com- 





country. Four of that denomination were recently passed | 
| upon a farmer in Ashtabula county, Ohio; one dated Dec. 

| 20, 1835; two Dec. 1, 1837, and the other Oct. 20, 1838, | 
| all signed J. Taylor, Cashier ; Seth Hastings, President.— 
| The bills are weil executed and calculated to deceive. 


| 


| Western Produce.—Oue ship and two brigs arrived at 
| Buffalo from Chicago and Michigan City. One of the 
| brigs had a full cargo of Wheat, and the other two vessels 





and well-disposed than the people then seemed. The 

of the matter is, the wild fears of the timi¢, joined to he old 
knock-down system of the Tories, and all of that kidney, ag. | 
gravate and push on to rebellion the casual street gatherings | 
of a few helpless working-people, who, if left to bluster it out 
themselves, a —— return to their wonted employ- 
ments, at which, at present moment, wages can be 
cannpl of expshaciaal becashan all eves itetnend These ve 
colliers who are now on a strike, earn their five and atx obit 
lings sterling in from eight to ten hours per day;—boys fre- 





| brought 2500 bbls of Flour, 6000 bashels of Wheat, 5500 


| mercial Bank of Albany are in circulation in the Lake i) 


present termination is 424 feet above tide water. 


|. Canal Payments.—We learn that an arrangement has 
heen made by Gen Thornton with the State Bank, by 
which the Bank loans to the Canal an amount deemed to 
be sufficient to meet the estimates of the last month. The 
amount thrown into circalation from this source (some two 
or three hundred thousand dollars) will materially aid our 
business men and the community at large, full as much so, 
perhaps, as if discounts to that amonnt had been made to 
individuals, {Chicago American. 
T7 If there are any among the patrons of The New Yorker who 
/ hold that the Editor of a public journal not attached to either of the 
great political parties of the day, should withhold from his readers all 
intelligence of a political character, they will of course find some other 
paper more to their taste than ours. We hold that a newspaper in- 
tended for general circulation cannot supp important intelligence 
bearing on the intorests and rights of the People without a gross ne- 
| glect of duty —If there are any who believe that the attempt to pub- 
| lish political intelligence without becoming partisan requires a total 
i abstinence from all expression of opinions on any subject or question 
| which may have relation to politics, their understanding of the matter 
| differs greatly from ours. We have long since and often declared 





| that to political neutrality—in that sense which implies indifference 


| bushels of Corn, 325 bbls of Pork, and 1509 Hides. The , to or neglect of the public concerns—we make no sort of pretensions 


Flour was from St. Josephs, Michigan, and the Wheat and 
Corn principally the produce of Indiana. 






| _ Granville Bank.—The Newark (Ohio,) Constitationalist 

informs us that Col. Maypenny, one of the Board of Bank 
Commissioners, has just fini the examination of this 
institution, and reports it to be in a highly creditable and 
safe condition. 


To impartiality, in the sense which requires a candid and honest 
presentment of the views of all political parties and of each side of all 
controverted questions, with a true and clear statement and elucida 
tion of all political movements and results, we lay claim—with what 
reason, our patrons are entitled to judge, and their judgement alone 


| isofany moment. When others choose tointermeddle between them 


and us, amd to warn them against us, we have no defence to make, 
save that which consists of the simple exhibition of our columns. 
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Criticism.—Sir Robert Walpole looked upon himself as a 
*made man’ from the moment that he was clapped in the 
Tower; and Mr. Brougham just learned his growing im- 
portance in the State by finding himself in the shop-window 
caricatures. If we can thus measure merit by hostility, we 
should imagine that Mr. Park Benjamin is in a fair way of 
acquiring some consideration as a critic, for within a week 
or two he has been made the subject of very elaborate attacks 
both in prose and verse, in the daily and weekly newspapers, 
by gentlemen authors who have conceived themeelves injured 
by his criticisms. Mr. Benjamin is the acknowledged Editor 
of The New-Yorker, a very apimted and well-conducted jour- 
nal, which has strayed somewhat from the trodden path of 
indiscriminate commendation and has spoken with boldness 
what it believes to be the truth of authors and their produc- 
tions. It has declared war upon literary charlataniem and 
humbuggery, and has tomahawked in all directions with very 
little regard for persons, or reverence for names. 

That The New-Yorker has been severe in its criticism we 
cannot therefore but admit; and if wounded authorship had 
confined its retaliation to counter-criticism, the game would 
have been a fair one, and it might have gone the length of a 
Kilkenny cat conflict, without authorizing the interference of 

rs. But when the columns ofa daily newspaper are 

own open to gross personal attacks, and to mean personal 
allusions, as a legitimate mode of retaliating merely literary 
criticism, however unsparing, we think that the critic, rather 
than the author, becomes the just object of public sympathy. 

We do not apprehend that severe literary criticism is tobe 











| we must attribute such discourtesy toward ourselves, to one 
of two reasons. Editors must either have been authors them- 
selves or instigated by authors—or they must totally disap- 
prove of any independent criticism whatever, on any occa- 
|sion. We are inclined to believe the latter reason. The 
| whole course of the press confirms us in this belief. Every 
book, whether it be good or bad, is received with very much 
the same stereotyped phrases of commendation. Indeed, so 
lerrnge #0 unvarying is newspaper flattery of books, that the 
|public place not the slightest reliance on the notices of the 
press. They answer no other purpose than one of gratui- 
tously presenting the publishers with a more than ordinarily 
conspicuous announcement. This is generally done, in con- 
‘sideration of a presentation-copy of the book, the price of 
which seldom amounts to the charge of an every-day adver- 
tisement of merchandise. 
We have bitherto refrained from alluding to the contume- 
lious treatment which we have experienced. We are ex- 
tremely averse to obtruding ourselves or our affairs upon the 


ee 


llergy of Queen Elizabeth with the more winning and attract- 


vive attributes of her sex.” At the risk of being blamed for 
\irrelevancy, we shall here introduce a few remarks suggested 
by Mr. Murray’s subject-flattery of the Queen. We have be- 
fore heard her little Majesty likened to Queen Elizabeth of 
glorious memory. The comparison is absurd ¢o the last de- 
gree; and its use degrades, not elevates the present incum- 
bent of the British throne. Elizabeth was, unquestionably, 
& woman of the most remarkable powers of mind; she was 
| Great among the great. Had her reign been distinguished 
| by the existence of men not superior to those who direct the 
| present councils of the British Government, she would have 
|been proudly supereminent ; no voice but hers would have 
| found an echo in the hearts of her people. To have been emi- 


|, nent at all, among the towering intellects by which she was 


| surrounded, is to have attained « hight of intellectual grand- 
eur, toward which all future time must look with awe and 
admiration. It is not to be supposed for a moment that the 
| minds of such ministers as Elizabeth’s would have succumbed 





attention of our readers, who have a right to look to us for 
| higher instruction and entertainment. But, so violent and | 


‘ : . : 
| to her imperious will—though the will of a woman and of a 
Queen—had it not been directed by an understanding equally 


so unremitted have been the late attacks upon us, that we are i} te equally irresistible, Through all the acts, all the 
induced humbly to beg indulgence for our involuntary appear- | policy of her government—through all the brilliant achieve- 
ance in so unaccustomed an attitude. We have been attacked || ™°®™ of ber reign, the controlling and directing genius of the 
for not only our own critical commissions, but for others’, of || monarch is as plainly visible, as the influence of Queen Esther 
which we are wholly guiltless. We have been charged too im the merciful forbearance and strange favor of King Ahasu- 





put down by libel suits, or by pasquinades. A work that is 
wen to the public becomes at once public property. It isto 
weighed by criticiam, and we only regret that even-handed | 


justice does not more uniformly hold the scales. No man is, 


ever to be written down except by himself. The effect of the | 
Most severe strictures is rather to advance the sale and cir- | 
culation of a beok, and the author must console htmeelf for | 
an occasional outbreak of independent criticism, by reference 
to the stereotyped puffs with which a goodnatured press is too | 
apt to welcome dullness and incapacity to the fields of litera- 
ture. But because a writer has been roughly handled as a 
Writer, it does not justify him in turning oom ien his critic, 
and pursuing him with allusions to his private affairs and per- 
conal misfortunes, If the critic, fortunately, happen to have 
* written a book,’ the vexed poet or novelist has a fair field 
for ‘ reprisals '—and no one will be disposed to blame him 
for carrying his war of * indemnity’ to any extreme justified 
by the common laws of civilization. 

The extreme complaisance of humbuggery to all brother 
and sister humbugs induces an immense quantity of recipro- 
cal daubiog and plastering in criticiem, which it would not be 
amiss to chéck, though it may be difficult to put a stop to it 
altogether. It is quite time that a higher healthier tone 
were infused into the criticism of our public journals, and par- 
ticularly into those journals whose end it partly is to advise 
the reading community of the merits of new publications. 
Such criticism, doubtless, must lead to mach personal hos- 
tility, but it commands the confidence and respect of the 
public. 


|, collection of those poems. 


with motives which are as foreign to our heart, as kindness } erus toward the nation of the Jews. The Queen—the Quecn 
seems to be to the nature of those, by whom they have been || ¥** ony thing; she was Sovereign, Parliament, People; 
attributed to us. We will give only one striking instance. = was, in fact, as well ten title, the ‘Supreme Head.’ 
We are accused of hostility toward the author of a work called || Here let us pause and think of the men around her. There 
‘Charles Vincent.’ At the time when we announced the || ¥¢Te ‘ giants in those days.’ How different—how vastly dif- 
publication of that novel, and indeed at this time, we were ues from the weak and pigmy counsellors of Queen Victo- 
and are wholly ignorant of the writer except by name. We |, ria !—Yet they =e the Government. . The Queea is nobody ; 
are accused of taking exceptions at certain sneers at a par- | Lord Melbourne - King—more a King than if he ar the 
ticular class of writers, contained in the preface. We never crown matrimonial. Vieteria seems, to our distant view, & 
read the preface. We are accused of envy, because the pub- || young lady who has given evidence of no manner of intellect- 
‘lishers of this novel refused to publish our ‘poems.’ We)! 


| ual superiority. She is a person who, in private life, would 
have received the most liberal offer from the Harpers for a || ©*<'t® 9° manner of remark whatsoever. She does not seem 
Indeed we cannot be too grateful | 


| possessed of amiability even; and, in the petulance of her 
: F - | behaviour, evinces her lack of ordinary di i Her con- 
tee the astentiy- endl. gapduill of ore ueragr Game | duct eunend Sir Robert Peel, who is, next to the Duke of 
it is that we would never find fault with a work of their pub- |) Welli i want te her kel oa 
lishing, if we could possibly avoid it. We took up the novel Deed mepen, , ere —— ra k € eae tha mate 
in controversy, with the hope as well as expectation of being — thing eee rte prone a w any 
able to praise it. Our judgement revolted after reading a few || ¥ effects of a change in the Government, that 
chapters, and we condemned it, fairly telling our readers how | 


|| reform in the household was as indispensable as the displa- 
jar we had been able to proceed. 











cing of ministers. We will only allude to the disgraceful 
. , || affair of Lady Flora Hastings; it has spread a wide stain 
In dismissing these unimportant matters, we desire to | 4..- the court of England. We can trace not the faintest 
} state that, had it not been for the remarks, quoted above from vestige of resemblance between the two Queens. Even the 
|the Courier and Enquirer, we should not have felt justified | weaknesses of Queen Elizabeth are widely diverse from those 





We are induced to copy the above observations from the 
Courier and Enquirer; because with regard to ‘ criticiem’ 


\in trespassing thas upon the patience of our readers. We | of Queen Victoria. This must be known and deeply felt by 
|have been assailed as the Editor of The New-Yorker ; every intelligent subject of the British crown, however bis 


they express precisely the opinions which we have long main- |i and The New-Yorker, therefore, seems to be only the proper || joyal gallantry may induce him to say otherwise. In this 


tained, with what ability we could, in this journal. We do arena in which to offer our defence. 


not think either that, in presenting the above to our readers, 
we are promulgating ary extraordinary praise of the course 
which we have conscientiously pursued. Conscious of hav- 
ing been influenced in no single instance by any personal dis- 
like or enmity toward any author, we are wholly willing to 
submit the criticisms, which we have made, to any jury of 
capable and uninfluenced critics. We were always fully aware 
of the obloquy and abuse to which we exposed ourselves; 80 
far as private euse or interest was concerned, it would have 
been better for us, had we held our peace ; but, when we en- 
tered upon the direction of the critical department of The 
New-Yorker, we did so with the strong determination of dis- 
charging our duty and of supplying the public with a literary 
journal, in which the truth should be fearlessly and cogently 
spoken. it has much gratified us to have had many more 
occasions for commendation than for censure. We have been 
haply able to praise twenty times where we censured once ; 
and the general impression imparted by our editorial course 
thus far has been one of increased respect for our American 
literature. Whenever we have been compelled to express 
disapprobation of any production, whether we did it in a vein 
of satire, of badinage, or of fault-finding, our remarks, have 
been followed by the censure, and in some instances, personal 
blackguardism of a few of our contemporaries of the newspa- 
per press. Not being conscious of ever having demeaned 
ourselves but with strict courtesy in our editorial relations, 





respect, we see a resemblance between Englishmen of the 
| present day and those of ‘the Elizabethan age.’—(What a 
| Travetsin North America during the years 1834, 1835, |e of dati i does that phrase waned The 
| and 1236, including a Summer Residence with the Pawnee | chivalry of the nation te ta erme for the section of the 
tribe of Indians, in the remote Prairies of Missouri, and a Queen. And this is noble. However we may smile at such 
| Visit to Cuba and the Azore Islands ; by the Hon. Charles over-wrought flattery as that offered by Mr. Murray, we can- 
|| Augustus Murray. 2 vols, duo. pp. 324.—This is the work || not but respect the source from which it sprang. : 
||of an intelligent, well-educated English gentleman. The i We do not propose to follow Mr. Murray in his progress 
reader is met in dimine with sufficient evidences of the good- | through the Azores, United Staves, and Cuba. It will be 
|nature and unprejudiced spirit of the writer to inspire him | sufficient for us to bear testimony to the enlightened, liberal, 
| with full confidence in his statements, as well as in the truth-  unprejudiced and uniformly gentlemanly character of his re- 
| fulness of the observations which he makes. The latter are marks. They are precisely such as we should have expected 
| neither very sound, deep or philosophical—they might possi- from his personal appearance and manners. We met him on 
bly fall under the sweeping epithet of common-place; but | board of steamboats, and in drawing-rooms. Ia both situa- 
‘they are winning and agreeable from their sincerity and earn- | tions he was equally the thorough-bred gentleman. Our ac- 
|estness, and from their free, buoyant, elevated tone. We are l quaintance with him was simply a passing introduction—such 
particularly pleased with the few prefatory remarks, in which || as is forgotten as soon as made; but we bore away the im- 
the affectation of disclaiming all intentions to publish is dis- i pression of having seen an Englishman of birth and breeding, 
avowed; and the simple fact is stated, that the journal now | such as Americans had then—four years ago—been rarely 
presented was written from time to time during the rest of | accustomed to meet. People who take up his volumes at 
travel, to be subsequently published or not, as the author's) this time, cannot fail to be struck with the vast difference be- 
whim or his convenience might dictate. The book is by per- | tween them and those of Capt. Marryat. The latter have 
missien dedicated to the Queen The manner in which this | not been regularly noticed in this journal, because we were 
is done is in good taste enough; but the reader’s visage must | warmed with so much indignation toward the author, that 
be extremely rigid, if it does not relax into a smile when he we distrusted our ability to give a justly-weighed opinion of 
is told that “ Britain may hereafter look back with regret and || their merits. Indeed, they seem to us wholly destiuute of 
with pride on a Sovereign, who blended the wisdom and en- merit of any kind whatecever. We believe that when ihe 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





y previo hen a Poem was pronounced 
in ing them, he says what || Haven the day previous, when & | 
iilne~tsesdcechranien’” te-peaieatte of such a || by Grenville Se of this city. Both are remarked 
i i toil. It seems || as highly creditable efforts. ‘7 ; 

eo mre ee amends parings of some |} We need hardly add that old Yale ps = highly — 
hund American spapers reports i ndition. Sixty-nine members next men 
te or a a i conten = mn biamedjabiids robably about one- 

thor’s own powers of observation, contemptible as they are in Class were ente’ i P y abo 
a reflective point of view, do not seem to have been exercised. half the number which will ultimately compose it. No 

He seems to be as destitute of industry as of principle. His seminary enjoys a more enviable reputation. 
euscoptibility of being guiled coemstobocsech grote than! 0 Mrs. Lewer has republished Blackwood, The Metro- 
his capacity—on which he prides himself—of quizzing others. | 144, and Bentley's Miscellany for August—all received 
The jokes with which he manures the thin soil of his = by the last artival of the Liverpool. The Liverpool came in 
er egening e - = ————— Seerecy Rab on Monday morning the 19th, bringing Bentley of the Ist; it 
as the most injudicious plagiarist. For —— was reprinted by Mrs. Lewer and copies sent back by the 
etheaets ion, bagawis of tf Liverpool on Saturday the 24th. It will probably arrive in 
> “ - = yp nage . < de aeee nd wears{{ EXgland again about the 7th of September—less than forty 
= a * eye rn y pa ar outiide days from its original issue in London—during which time it 
nna Nati sas will have crossed the ocean twice and been once reprinted.— 
tect the imposture. view is neither good witiing a good SalieDlly actin et Eh Midlintite of tense weshe, ae of 
ne Se auegreay- > te re the style of their reissue. There is no mistake in either. 





EARLY ATTEMPTS TO DISCOVER A NORTH- 
WEST PASSAGE. 


ive expeditions having terminated in 
states-general felt no longer disposed to 
ute the discovery of a north-eastern passage. Yet, un- 
iting to relinquish the hope, and aware of the benefits that 
must accrue to the state from fostering a maritime spirit in 
the » they issued a proclamation, offering a certain re- 
woul wine rsons as should accomplish a voyage to China 
by the route. The merchants of Amsterdam were 
thus —e. to fit out two ships, the command of which 
they intrusted to the experienced pilot Barentz. He sailed 
at an earlier period than on his as voyage, and by the 
Ist of June had reached ao high a latitude, that he had no 
night. One the 9th he arrived at Bear (afterwards called 
Cherry) Island; where the Dutch killed a bear, whose skin 
measured twelve feet in length. Ten days afterwards, they 
discovered land to the eastward, and found, by observations, 
they were in latitude 80° 11’. This is, unquestionably, the 
first discovery of Spitzbergen. The Dutch were surprised to 
find this rn land covered with good » and sup- 
| plied with herds of deer, while Nova Zembla, four degrses 
to the south, was a bleak and barren desert. Here also they 
| found a multitude of red geese, such as visit some parts of 


** * Two ex 
disappointment, 





both. Capt. Marryat writes like a man indifferent to the 


if ss manufacture Splendid Painting —One of the best productions we have ever had | 
of facts and principles, so that he can ” the pleasure of seeing in this city, is now open to the public in the | 





| Holland in the winter; but of which as our author says, ‘it 
| was never known till this time where they their eggs; 


salable book ; Mr. Murray writes like a gentleman, guided in of the National Academy. It is entitled Boissy D’Anglais, and | °° that some men have taken upon them to write, they sit 


ell things by the strictest integrity and honor—utterly careless || painted by the celebrated Frenchman, Vichon. It represents one of 


upon trees in Scotland, that hang over the water, and such 


\} * 
of what his book will bring, so that it bring the approbation || the most thrilling scenes in the French Revolution, and is admir- |) eggs as fall from them down into the water, become 


of high-minded critics. It would be an interesting task to || ably drawn as well as colored. We advise all amateurs and gentle- 

travel wi occasionall isten iq || men of taste, who wish to spend'an hour very pleasantly, to go and see 
wih le. Barsay, end ctep y -~ ire this picture. They will be agreeably disappointed. 

attractive gossip as well as eloquent and beautiful descrip- ,  ———— 

tions; but such a course might tend to diminish the interest || Dyepep This d 





J 
i geese, and swim there out of the water; but those that fall 
|| upon the land burst in sunder and are lost.’ Thus the fable 


of the barnacles was supposed to be for the first time experi- 
| mentally refuted. From Spitzbergen the two ships steered 


hasbecomedeplorably,almos: universally, || South-west till they arrived at Bear Island; and here they 


of the reader in the book itself. Our aim is to persuade the 
public not to pass over this as one of the numerous silly 
records of travel which foreigners have written about us, but 
to peruse it leisurely, with the gratified assurance that wit, 


i i y, Jan Cornelis wishing to examine the 
prevalent among us. A fearful commentary on the dietetic and gen- | agreed to part compeny, Jan C £ 
eral habits of ths age is afforded by the number of those who habitually |, ast coast of Spitzbergen, while Barentz hoped to find the 
and too justly complain of disturbed or obstructed digestion and evils | Paséage to the eastward in a lower parallel, He steered, ac- 
of akindred nature. It must be that our habits are cruelly at war | cordingly, for Nova Zembla, where, by the first week in Au- 
with Nature—bat it were idle to go over that groand. Every one | SY he had reached the latitude 77°. But strong winds 


hamor, cordial good-feeling, modesty, talent and truth per- |i feels the truth ; few live in the light of it. But there is one very pre- |, from the east opposing his pragress, he was obliged to make 


vade its pages. 








omoi m3 wh a mans; Not so—every one who has a portion of strength and the fragment of | 
Peace ‘ os —_ ese penal anes j ~ 7 a censtitution should meet the enemy boldly—hbe may be held in check | 
r Sister —We ther time ustice 


| 


always and often be overcome. The young, the middle-aged, and all | 


this fair and rich volume this week—let it suffice, then, that || who are not completely shattered, should resist the evil at every step, } 


we have read it sufficiently to feel that it is worthy of the || witha moral certainty that he will be overcome. Let those who feel 
subject—higher praise we are unable to bestow. It must be || the horrors of Dyspepsia, either in its incipient or its more potent 


perused with eagerness by every lover of the Beautiful and stages, commence by reforming every known error in diet, resort | 


s statedly and freely to exercise and ablution, then take some sanitary 
Good ; for it contains many letters and fragments of poems prescription and follow its directions faithfully. There are doubtless 


from the pen of Mrs. Hemans which have never before been many good preparations for disordered digestion, aad among them 

. to the public. The Memoir itself is just what it should || we Tan pestehaasases dale Soe mame, Sete ee 

* —_ 0 though 4 ; irit |, most. ey are pre y adistingu regular p' jan, 

be—thonghefal end Giessininating, age nae ae _ vegetable simples which experience bad taught him to be best adapt- 
of almost reverential love and agora, — . . | ed tothe cure of Dyspeptic affections; their virtue, efficacy, and per- 
glimpses of Mrs. Hemans’s life and character before ; this is | fect freedom from all quackery is attested by numbers of distinguished 
the real and full portraiture. (lea and Blanchard, Phila- physicians, and confirmed by the personal experience of thousands 
delphia. ) who have been wholly cared or greatly relieved by them. They are 
not a specific of y day, but have tor years been in very general 








Hymns of Zion.—Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co., Phila-'| use, especially throughout the South, and are constantly increasing || 








delphia, have published “ Hymns of Zion, with appropriate || in public favor. wer 
Music; designed as an Aid to Devotion in Families, Sorted FiLoripa.—Weare tired of chronicling the miserable details 
Circles, and Meetings for Public Worship.” It comprises || of massacre and devastation which form the staple of our ad- 
one hundred and ninety-seven choice tunes, beautifully print-|| vices from this Territory. Our last news imparts that the 
ed in the smallest type, to which are arranged five hundred || two chiefs entitled Chitto Tustenuggee and Tigertail have 
and seventy-cight select hymns, gathered from the entire || been captured by the barges of the steamer Poinseti, and 
range of devotional melody. It may be proper to state that || taken to Nea River. They were coming in of their own ac- 
the work is compiled by an eminent Universalist clergyman, | cord when taken, holding to the peace established by Gen. 
(A. C. Thomas,) but we have found nothing in looking | Macomb's Treaty, and insisting that they have done nothing 
through its pages which any Christian would object to and || contrary to it. They disavowed all knowledge of the treach- 
much that all must approve. We believe it may be used gen- || ery of the party which attacked and dispersed Col. Harvey's 
erally in public and social devotion with profit and approbe- | command. Col. Harvey has reached Key Biscayne, with 
tion. (New-York: P. Price, 130 Falton-st.) some 17 or 18 of his commaud, who had escaped the enemy 





> . ‘ . ight. . 

New Music.—Atrwill, 201 Broadway, has just published by p_ number of squaws and children have been 

* Happy Land,’ by E. F. Rimbault; ‘ There ’s no Home like captured, and are now in safe-keeping. 
my own,’ by Mad. Malibran; ‘ Night at Sea,’ by Henri Herz: 
and ‘Come away, come away,’ by Alex. Lee—all reprints, ton T bales “pened 
. ss ransc’ terday, that another fire has occurred at 
we believe, from the latest and most approved London music. || S:, Johns, N. B., which destroyed about one hundred build- 
ae : ings. It broke out on Saturday night about 9 o'clock, in a 
Fale College ~The Auagel Commencement of this an- euaunis in Nelson-st. aj Heong Hugh Irvine & 
yeieut and honorable institution was held on Wednesday, || Brothers, ship builders; and before its was arrested 
2the 2ist inst., when ninety-three graduates received the de- || it swept away all the buildings on sides of Nelson-st., 
~gree of A.B. A onal of higher degrees were con and on Lowton’s, Waterbury’s, Donaldson’s, and the North 
, them that of L. L. D on Chancellor R. ” | Market wharves, together with those on both sides of Dock- 
fsred~among —— or R. Wal- st., (from Market Square to Union-st.,) on the south side, 
“worth of this State. Union-st. from J. & J. Lawton’s new dwelling-houses to the 
The Exercises were fully attended, many distinguished || water, including all buildings and lumber on Black’s, Crook- 
“strangers being present. The general character of the shank’s, and Walkers wharves, and all the bridges on the 


‘says is highly spoken of. ‘The Oration before the Literary || ooo. 0. Market Square. | The loss ig estimated at $500,- 





Great Fire at St. Johns, N. B.—We learn from the Bos- 


._ | fast the ship to an immense iceberg, which soon after burst 
as one of the irremediable ills of life, which it were idle to combat, || nt innumerable fragments with a sudden explosion. Being 


| forced to return, they reached, with difficulty, Icehaven, in 
latitude 73° 50’, on the 26th; and here the ice which had 
beset them in the voyage immediately closed them up. The 
unhappy crew, now reduced to seventeen persons, found them- 
selves under the necessity of passing the winter in this dreary 
and inhospitable spot. Luckily for them, the driftwood on the 
shore was sufficiently abundant to supply them with fuel, and 
\ with the materials for a house. They calmly prepared to 
meet the difficulties of their situation; and the journal of their 
| sufferings is rendered doubly interesting by their patience and 
|| resignation. It is difficult 10 conceive, impossible to de- 
scribe in adequate language, the feelings of men thus doomed 
|} to an abode of darkness, desolation, and intense cold, where 
|| bears and foxes are the only inhabitants of the forlorn scene. 
|| On the 4th of November, the last rays of the sun forsook 
them, end the cold increased until it became almost too in- 
| intense for endurance. Their wine and beer were frozen and 
|| deprived of their strength. By means of great fires, of 
| plying heated stones to their feet, and wrapping themselves in 
in double fox-skin coats, they were just able keep themselves 
| from being frozen. But in searching for drift-wood, they were 
| obliged to endure acute pain, and to brave imminent danger. 
|, They were also frequently attacked by bears, which fearlessly 
| nesaulted their wooden hut; but they found means to kill some 
of those animals, the fat of which they used for their lamps. 
It is remarkable that, when the sun disa » the bears 
[ also took their departure, and then the white foxes came in 
| great numbers. These animals, which served at once for 


food and clothing, were easily taken by traps «et on the roof 








of the house. When the 19th of December arrived, these 

unhappy men derived comfort from the consideration that the 
posse. of davies had balf expired; and that, with the re- 

turn of the sun, they would find new resources and means of 
| preservation. Their spirits were not so far sunk as to pre- 
vent them from celebrating the Twelfth-eve, with an extra 
allowance of wine, and with games. The gunner was made 
} king of Nova Zembla, ‘ which is at least two hundred miles 
| long, and lyeth between two seas.’ At length the joyful mo- 
| ment arrived. On the 27th of Janu , the entire disc of the 
sun was visible above the horizon, to the surprise of Barentz, 
| who did not expect its appearance for fourteen days to come. 
, But the calculation of events was undoubtedly erroneous ; 
while, on the other hand, the narrative cannot be easily ex- 
plained, for, under ordinary circumstanes of refraction, the 
appearance of the sun would seem to have been premature 
by seven or eight days. The rance of the northern 
limb of the sun abeve the horizon on the 24th of Jaruary, in 
latitude 76° N., au a refraction of nearly three degrees. 
| With the light of the sun, the bears also returned. The 
weather grew more boisterous and inclement, so that it was 
June before they could set about repairing their two boats ; 


for the ship was too much injured by the ice to be again re- 
fitted by their feeble exertions. On the 13th of that month 
they prepared to quit their wretched abode ; but Barentz first 





. . The } ‘fire, which destroyed 115 houses and 
Booieties was delivered by Rev. Leonard Bacon of New Stoves, occurred two your: ead soven menthé ago. re 


drew up im writing, and left in the wooden hut, a list of their 
misfortunes, and a descrip- 


names, with an account of their 
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tion of what had befallen them while residing there. They 
then left Icy Haven in two small boats. But Barentz, en- 
feebled by sickness and anxiety, was unable to profit from the 
gleam of hope which now broke in upon them. He died on 
the 26th, to the great affliction of the crew, who placed un- 
bounded confidence in his skill and experience. There 
are many instances on record, of long voyages performed 
the ocean in open boats, but, te ee 

one of so extraordinary a character as the present, in which 
two small boats ventured to cross the frozea ocean, more than 
eleven hundred miles, continually threatened by masses of 

ice, liable to the attack of bears, and exposed, for u 

wards of forty days, to the extremities of cold, famine, sick- 
ness, and fatigue. At length, the exhausted crews arrived at 
Cola, where found three Dutch ships; in which they em- 
barked and reached the Maes in safety, in October 1597. 
The account of these three voyages appears to have created | 
@ general sensation throughout Europe. It was first published | 
ia Dutch in 1598, and was translated the same year into | 
Latin, twice into German, and into French. All these editions 
were frequently reprinted. 
Halsius’ Collection of Voyages and Travels. 


Discovertss 1n THe Arts.—The announcement of new 
discoveries in those branches of the arts essential to the de- 
velopement and of society, is so frequent, that the 
common reader can hardly keep pace with them. Many of | 
these announcements are doubtless mature, but more, we | 
think, will either be directly available, or prove the stepping 
stone to further advances in knowledge and improvement, like 
the early experiments of Fitch and Fulton upon the steam 

ne. 
"The art of stereotyping has been considered a great im- 
provement, diminishing as it does, by nearly one half, the 
expense of successive editions of standard books; but a new 
ss is pow announced, which promises to save altogether 

the | of stereotyping. The process, which was dis- | 
by two brothers in France, of the name of Dupont, | 

is thus described :—* It consists of two operations. Over the | 
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ent Congregational church of that name in the world. It 
was fine cake in England, 1616, by Henry Jacob, _— after 
preaching ei t years, fled from persecution to Virginia, 
where he died. The second minister, Rev. John rop, 
with forty-two of his church, was apprehended and impris- 
oned. In two years, on ise to leave the country, he was 
liberated, and came to New-England, and finally settled at 
Barnstable in 1639. A large rock is said to be near the place 
where the first public meetings were held. It is another sin- 
gular fact, that the first Baptist church in England, of that 
name, sprang from the first ional church in West 
Barnstable. One of the members, while in England, brought 
a child to be rebaptised. This was refused, and, on mature 
consideration, a large majority of the church voted against 
the innovation. The few who desired the ism with- 
drew, and thus originated the denomination Baptists.” 


Gexuixe Evoqvesce.—Leitch, in his ‘ Travels in Ire- 
land,’ says: In my morning rambles, a man sitting on the 
ground, leaning bis back against the wall, attracted my at- 
tention by a look of squalor in his a , which I rarely 
before observed, even in Ireland. iis clothes were ragged 
to indecency—a very common circumstance, however, with 
the males—and his face was pale and sickly. He did not ad- 
dress me, and I paseed by; but having gone a few faces, my 
heart smote me, and I turned back. 

** If you are in want,” said I, with some degree of 
ness, ‘“‘why do you not beg?”—* Sure its begging I am,” 
was the reply. “ You didnot utter aword.” “No! its jok-/j 
ing you are with me, sir? Look there,” holdiag up the tat- 
| tered remnant of what had once been a coat; *‘do you see 

how the skin is speaking through my trowsers, and the bones 
crying out through my skin?—Look at my sunken cheeks, 
and the famine that’s staring in my eyes! Man alive! is ‘nt 
| it begging I am with a hundred tongues?” 


Wasarnotos Invisc.—Now the truth is, that Washington 
| Irving is no flatterer, though a very gentle, kind-hearted and 
| soft-spoken man. Very spirited is he in conversation; but 





page or engraving of which you want a copy, you lay a par- so utterly unable to chatter, as people must chatter in the 


ticular composition. It is placed upon the lithographic stone 
and , and the stone reproduces, with scrupulous pre- 
cision, the original engraving or book. 

“ This impression is itseif covered with the same prepara- 
tion, and it may then print thousands of copies, by the ordi- 
nary process, of every sort of lithography. 
fice for both operations, 
stored to the port folio, which has supplied it, for it has not | 
been injured. The book, thus wholly reprinted, may undergo 
another binding, and then honorably resume its place in your 
hbrary.” 


The editor of the New Bedford Register publishes the ac- | 
count of this discovery, and makes the following remarks 


“We claim for an American the ony of the discovery. | 
Though it may have been original with M. Dupont, it is cer- | 
tain that the process was known to one individual in this 
country some five or six years ago. With that individual, 
who now resides at Taunton, we have enjoyed a long ac- | 


quaintance, and often has he expressed to us the unbounded 


crowd of an English drawing-room, that he goes very little 
into society; and when he does, it is really a fact, that he 


|| sometimes gets a nap there. He fell asleep once at the jm 


ner-table of a right honorable personage not long ago, while 
|the same right honorable personage wes talking to him— | 


‘ive minutes suf- | perhaps about the Sketch-Book. The reader will remember | 
The original engraving may be re- || the story of an author who was found —_ at a beer-shop | 


on the very night of the first performance of his own comedy. 
Neal. 





T7 Mr. C. W. James has resumed the Agency of The —=| 
for the State of Ohio, and is now on a tour through that State. Our 
friends will please take notice. 

Mr. O. Scott is traveling as Agent for The New-Yorker in the 
South-Western States. | 

*,* Mr. H. A. Ficcey is now our only authorized Traveling Agent 

im this State. 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


The Publishers of The New-Yorker respectfully announce the com- 
mencement of a New Volume of their journal on the 2ist of Septem- 
ber next, being the Eighth of the double Quarto Edition, and com- 
Pleting the Sixth year of its publication in the Felio or common news- 
paper form. 

The New-Yorker is now so widely known as to render superfluous 
any detailed delineation of its character and objects. Suffice it here 
that the work is intended to sustain the reputation of a Weekly Lit- 
erary Journal not inferior in ability and standing to any on either side 
Ste wp x ‘wo-thirds of its columns are devoted to the 

Original Selected Literature, comprising Reviews, Essays 
(Scientific and Literary), Tales, Poems, choice Extracts from New 
Works, Biographical and Historical Sketches, &-. &c. In this de- 
partment, Critical Notices of nearly all new publications of interest 
will be given. The remaining columns will be devoted to a condensed 
abstract of the Political and General Intelligence of the day, Domestic 
and Foreign. Under this head, the returns of all important Elections 
throughout the United States will be carefully compiled and compared 
with those of former Elections, so as so give a clear exhibit of the re- 
lative strength of each political party in the several States. All po- 
litical movements of interest will likewise be briefly and impartially 
chronicled. In fine, it will be the general aim of this paper to be first 
useful and instructive, then agreeable and entertaining. The steady 
support through the last three years of an average of more than 8,000 
subscribers warrants the belief that the conduct of the work has not 
disappointed the hopes of its friends, while it has secured the decided 
approval of an intelligent public. Such as it has been it will continue 
to be, with the exception of the additional aid already secured in its 
Editorial department, to which it is hoped that sti!! further strength 
will be added by arrangements now in progress. If unwearied exer- 
tion and a fixed resolve to spare no labor or expense which may tend 
to elevate the character of their work can avail any thing, t»e under- 
signed are justified in cherishing a copfidence that their journa! will 
at any rate maintain the standing it has already attained in the public 
estimation. H. GREELEY & Co. 
Conpitions—The Quarto Edition of The New-Yorker is issued 
every Saturday evening on a large imperial sheet (25 by 40 inches) of 
superior paper, each number containing vixteen large pages of three 
columns each. This edition forms two ample volumes of 432 pages 
each per annum, making 864 pages in a year, excluding Advertise 
ments and including 52 pages of New and Popular Music, of which 
one is given in each number. This edition is afforded to subscribers 
at Four Dollars per annum, or Three aud a Half when paid absolute- 
ly in advance. Three Copies will be sent for Ten Dollars remitted 
free of Postage, or Ten Copies for Thirty Dollars. 

The New-Yorker, Folio Edition, is printed on a large imperial 
sheet (25 by 37 inches) of fine white paper, and afforded to subscribers 
at Three Dollars per annum, or Two and a Half if paid in advance.— 
Five Copies will be sent for Ten Dollars reaching us free of chargs, 
and any larger number in proportion. Subscriptions to either Edi- 
tion are respectfully solicited. Address H. Greeley & Co. 1 Ann-st 
New-York. 

*,* Editors with whom we exchange will oblige us by noticing our 
New Volume, where they cannot consistently copy our Prospectus.— 
All newspapers which publish our Prosp will be entitled to our 





|| forthcoming volume, without sending their own sheet in exchange 


only when they have political or local intelligence of interest. 








delight, with which, after five years of incessant study, he ex- 
ined the Its of his first successful experiment. The | 





Ashes, per 100 Iba — | _ Previsions, per bbl — 
Pot, lst sort, 1837..¢. ...6.5 00. | Beef, Mess ........14 50.415 00. | 


picture reproduced was a ee eT “ Prime ...-00 11 69.011 25. 
fineness of the engraving, it was perfect in all its parts; every || Coal, per chal —  — Carge co enceee. 22-8.. 000 
line was so distinct, and the signatures so natural, that the || /verpool...-. >. --. 9 00.6.9 50. | Pork, Mess ........ 15 75-al8 00. | 


authors would have sworn them theirown. We do not know 
that he has applied the process to the uction of books, | 
but can perceive no reason why it would not be equally suc- | 
cessful. The means empl have been kept perfectly se- | 
cret, ‘lest,’ to use the language of the discoverer, ‘the world | 
should become rogues.’ 

“The same person is also the discoverer of a method of | 
bank note printing, which defies the ert of the counterfeiter. | 
Some years since, he petitioned the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts for an act, granting him the t of printing to the 
banks. He want before a committee of the le body 
—showed that he could in half an hour reproduce the notes 
of any bank, and also that the notes, printed according to his 
method, could neither be reproduced nor counterfeited. All 
were satisfied. One of the committee, however, at length in- 
quired of the ingenious discoverer, if he had disclosed to any 
one the process of reproduction. Being answered in the nege- 
tive, the noble-minded legislator remarked, that, ‘as the pe- 
titioner alone was acquainted with the art, the Government, 
should counterfeit money become abundant, would know where 
to look for its author!’ In this /iberal sentiment the commit- 
tee agreed, and the petition was dismissed.” 

The gentleman above referred to is Mr. Joseph Dixon, of 
Taunton, who is well known to many of our readers. Hav- 
ing derived no ad from the 
has determined to make it public. We shall wait anxiously 
for further explanation. If this method available for 
any purpuse, we shall probably soon see it brought into active 
operation. 





Historicat Facts.—In Barker’s collection of Massa- 
chusetts historical facts, occurs the following :—“ In the ac- 
count of Barnstable, we meet withis 


of his secret, be |] Sole, 


Anthracite, per 2000,7 50.2 9 00., “ Prime.......11 75.414 OO | 
Cotton, per Ibh.— 4 Care .ccccccce coeBee coe 
NewOrleans.......+@ 10.4.0 14) | Hog’s Lard, per Ib.... Il.a.. 13. 


Upland ............0 13.4.0 14. | Butter, Goshen dairy. 22.4.. 2. | 
Fish, per cwt— “ Western“ . 16.4... 18.) 
Dry Cod .........-+-3 75.a.3 87} Cheese, American.... .8ja.. .9 | 
Mackerel, No. 1,bbl... ... 214 00. Hams, smoked....... 10ja.. 13. 
a No. 2....10 75.411 00. Rice, per 100 1b. ..4 Tiga.4 75. 

e No.3.....- 6 B.4.7 Fi Sait, p. bush. T. Isl. 37.a.. 374 
Herrings........++- 3 W.a.5 00. , Liverpool ground.... 38.¢.. 40.) 











2 pp ag ty It is 
stated that the West Barnstable church is the first Independ- 





SRarcied, 
‘ Harned to Miss Caroline C. b 
Angest £6, Liste. B. A. Arasté, U. G. A, 0» Catharine Bryant. 
Priston: of the fiee sf Herchs a Basset >in yt hy = 
rinter, o to Mi 
Dr. Robert Cook, of New York. as in 


Solomoa 
Middlebush, N. J, August 13, John Demott to Matilda D. daughter 


ies late Jacques Voorhees. 


ci August 19, John D. F. Randolph to Mary D. Camp, 


nae agg ty * > . Smith to Martha Haseltine. 

y to Emma 
daughter othe mg ©. Wain, Ean 
ter of John Esq. - 7 


Died, 
August 24, Julia, infant babe of John G. Welley, aged 7 months. 


Also, Commander W. E. , U. 8. N., 

Also, Martha, wife of Peter 66. 
August 25, Samuel Rich, 71. 

August 26, Sarah Norris, L. L, aged 8. 


August 27, Cornelius McLean, Jr. aged + oe 
—_ Mary ~~ of 

Iso, Enoch Dean, Jr. years. 
Also, Marandia Abigail, of Uriel Howard, 5 years. 
Hampden, Conn., A 19, Heary Le Forge. i 00. 
Ridgefield, August 1S, Gen. Jouhus , aged 81. 
Chicago, A Rev. Peter R- i 8. 
Also, at I Willie, late of New aged 25. 
At New Haves, August 1, Susan B, wift of Bev. E. Dwight 





CHOOLS.—The Mesers. Rand will re-open their Schools on the 
S “ise Monday in Bepcomber. e 
Collegiate School, 17 Houston street—Joha W. Rand, Pri 
Prigeya ‘and Classical Acadamey, 374 Pearl street, Aaron 


pal. 
Academy, 119 Henry street, Thoms Rand, jr. Principal. 
Circelere to be at the Bogh Stores of Messrs. De Behr, Broad-- 








Shad, Conn. Mess..18 00.419 00. | Saltpetre, per b.— 

Flour, per bbL— | Refined .. ...es+s000+ .7.4.. .8 
New-York s@p...-+.. «++ Boe ass | Crade, E.1.......+++ -6.4.. 6) 
Western Canal .....6 3744.6 2} Sugars, per |lb— 

Balt How'd-st. 6 3744.6 50. | St. Croix. ...-.---00+ -Bie.. 10. 
Ric City... 7 3ije.7 W. | Havana..White ..... Il.@.. 124) 
Rye ...cceceeeveeeed QW... «.. “  ,.Brown..... .8.¢.. .84/ 
Indian Meal ........ 400... ... “  ..Muscovado. .Gje.. .74 
Greia, per bush.— Brazil..White ...... .9e.. 18. 
N.Ra.ccccoss cos@s.- «+» | Manilla..Brown..... .7.0.. .74 

“ Western..... ... Bue oes | Lump...+sseeeeseees Mea... 15. 

“ Virginia ....1 3.2.1 35 ccccccccomcccce £5.60. 16 

«  N.Carolina..1 30.¢.1 35 Tallow, per Ib — 

Rye, Northern....... 82... &4. | Poreign....+++ «+ 1 a@.. 1%) 
Corn, Yellow North... ...a.. 92. | American .......00++ 12.¢.. 124 

“ White South .. 85.¢.. 87. Teas, per b.— 

Barley, N. R.....e005 « Boe oe Imperial ....+..++00+ 55.@.1 00 
Oats, South & North. 40.4.. 50. | Gunpowder ....... ++ 55.¢.1 00. 

Hope, per \b.— Hyson ...... eeccecse .0.. BR 
First sort, 1837...... 15.¢.. 16. | Young Hyson....... 374e.. 87) 

Leather, per tb.— -- 2. 

Oak ..seececess Qa... BW. -. 3S. 

“Hemlock ....+ . -. B.) -- 2. 

Molasses, 

New We ee, 98-0.. 31. 15. 

Porto Rico & St.Croix 36... 39. | North M4. 

Trinidad, Cuba...... 33.¢.. 34. | Kentucky .......-+++ 10.@.. 16. 

sesee 30.a.. 31. pam A fst csoccs wd =. 

‘ gai—e wendigh .....+s+0+ 18.@.. 45. 
Whalberecsescccesse ...@. 34.| Wool, per Ibh— 

Seccvees 1 08.4.1 10. | Am. Sax. fleéce...... 55.0. 60. 

_ set 18.4.1 19. | Do, full blood Merino 50.4... 55 

Plaister Paris, per ton ...3 2} | Superfine, pulled .... 50.4.. 55 


Gould Saxton, Fultoa N streets,, 
Se et nen Bee ee eg ae 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S WALTZ. 
COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY J. STRAUSS. 
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